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FOREWORD 



This second edition of the Course of Study for Adult Farmer 
Instruction in Farm Management and Farm Business Analysis is a 
significant contribution to Agricultural Education. It capital- 
izes on the advances made in instruction and in research in the 
field of Farm Business Management Analysis and should provide a 
very useful teaching tool to those who teach in this field. 

As we move ahead in program development in vocational agri- 
culture, we must give the highest priority to problems that are 
crucial to farmers. These problems are both immediate and long 
range. They are rooted in the economics of Farm Management for 
it is in the decision making process that a farm operator estab- 
lishes his level of success or failure. Because this course of 
study identifies Itself with the significant and real needs of 
operators of farm businesses, it should prove invaluable to those 
responsible for instruction in this area. 

Teachers who have used the first edition of this course of 
study will find that the entire content has been revised and re- 
written to bring it up to date. Certainly this is not Intended 
as a rigid course of study, but rather as a guide to instruction 
and a suggestion that will assist those planning programs of 
instruction at their local level. Basically it represents an 
approach to what might very well be the most significant aspect 
of vocational agriculture at this time. The authors are to be 
congratulated fot the contribution that they have made. 



Milo J. Peterson, Head 

Department of Agricultural Education 

University of Minnesota 
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CHAPTER I 



INTRODUCTION 

"Adult fanners are becoming increasingly aware of their need for 
education related to the business of farming. More are enrolling in 
adult farmer courses each year and most rural communities are now 
finding enrollment demands so great that several courses must be or- 
ganized to accommodate them. They not only need vocational education 
for farm management, but welcome programs specifically organized to 
meet their particular needs. From the standpoint of results, it is 
by far the most important phase of vocational education in agriculture. 
Adult farmers need, want and are in a position to use agricultural 
instruction.^ 

Adult education in agriculture over- the past forty years empha- 
sized approved practices as they applied to a variety of enterprises. 
The adult classes were used primarily to keep interested farmers up 
to date on whatever their interests happened to be. Under this plan 
of ingtruction, each of a series of ten meetings may have dealt with 
a different topic. Some farmers attended only a few meetings, while 
others with greater interests attended very regularly. Generally, 

^Vocational Education for Rural America . Yearbook 1958-59, 
Department of Rural Education, pages 71-72. 

^Handbook on Teaching Vocational Agriculture , Phipps-Cook, The 
Interstate, Danville, Illinois, 1956, Chaptet 22. 
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farmers were not officially enrolled in the class and were not likely 
to attend meetings unless particularly Interested In the topic. Because 
of the variation In attendance of farmers and the infrequent contact in 
the classroom, it was difficult for the vocational agriculture Instructor 
to become well enough acquainted with each farmer to maximize the benefit 
from on-farm instruction. Such instruction usually dealt with approved 
practices having little or no relationship to the whole farm business. 
While this type of adult instruction may have met the needs of farmers 
of a decade or two ago, it is no longer adequate. The tremendous changes 
in agriculture over this same period point to the need for an instruc- 
tional program that is complete and thorough. The instruction must aim 
first at the business as a whole and secondly at the parts which comprise 
the whole business. 

Problems and needs of the farm operator today have expanded to a 
greater degree than the Physical size or capital investment of the indi- 
vidual farm. Closer margins between cost of production an.d selling price 
have made it necessary for the farmer to know more about his business. 

He must pay more attention to both production and financial details if 
he expects to compete with others. He must know how to produce crops 
and livestock to iglve a return to his capital, land, labor and manage- 
ment. He must know how to combine his crop production with livestock 
production in a \f&y that will give him optimum return to his capital 
and family labor. Even after this Ideal combination has been determined, 
he must know how to combine machinery, fertilizer, insecticides, herbi- 
cides, varieties and tillage practices for crops. He must know how to 
combine Ic^or, feed, disease control, housing and equipment and other 
costs to produce livestock products efficiently. Above all this, he must 
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know how to study markets and Interpret market trends. He also must 
be skillful In the operation, repair and maintenance of machinery and 
equipment. He must know the latest techniques of crop production and 
the most up-to-date practices relating to livestock enterprises. In 
addition to knowing what to do, he must also know how to do It. 

The purpose of this course of study Is to outline a complete 
program of Instruction for adult farmers. This book Is Intended to serve 
as a guide for instructors of vocational agriculture In setting up a 
program for the local community that will help the adult farm families 
face the business management problems that are before them and arrive at 
sound decisions In a logical and systematic manner. 



CHAPTER II 



ELEMENTS OF A MODERN ADULT EDUCATION PROGRAM FOR FARMERS 

It has been Illustrated earlier that the problems of the modem 
farm family are vastly different from those of a decade or two ago. 

In a relatively simple business, each problem can be Identified, Isolat- 
ed, studied, evaluated and solved. This Is not true In modem agriculture. 
Here there are many factors - each more or less Independently Involved - 
but complicated by the fact that eachi factor Is so completely Inter- 
related with the others that It cannot be treated as a single variable. 

Instructional program for adults must keep each phase of the farm 
business In proper perspective with the others. 

Along with a caution against over-slmpllflcatlon, a program of 
Instruction for adult farmers should Include three Identifiable phases: 

(1) farm management, (2) mechanized agriculture, and (3) enterprise. 
Each phase Is related to the others much as the factors which Influence 
farm business are Interrelated. 

FARM MANAGEMENT 

The farm management phase Is the foundation for the entire adult 
program of Instruction. It begins with Individual farm families enrolled 
In specific courses composed of definite units taught In an organized se- 
quence. This study of farm management should be spread over a period of 
three or more years to permit families to keep pace with the Instruction 
In carrying out programs to reach their objectives. 
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Management is primarily a decision making process. To be successful 
in management instruction it is important that instructors understand the 
logical organization of activity which leads to making a sound decision. 



The 

the 



topics which are suggested in the lessons for farm management follow 
sequence suggested by the ten steps. These steps are as follows: 

1. Analyze the present situation. 

2. Locate the problems. 

3. Set up objectives or goals. 

4. Size up the resources. 

5. Look for various alternatives. 

6. Consider probable consequences and outcome. 

7. Evaluate the expected results. 



8. Decide on the course of action. 

9. Put the plan into effect. 

10. Evaluate the results of the decisions. 

Because agriculture is a dynamic industry, it is not possible to 
locate a problem, follow through on alternatives, put a new plan into 
effect and expect the job of farm management to be completed. Management 
decision making is a continuing process with new problems coming in and 
new solutions being found. It is likely that several problems will be 
in the various stages of the decision process at any one time. For some 
problems the farmer may be establishing goals; for another problem he 
may be still analyzing the present situation while for still another he 
may be choosing a particular course of action which he intends to put 
into effect immediately. The management education program is simply the 
starting point in the over-all evaluation of the farm business and a 
systematized approach to solving problems that will follow. 
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Developing an tmders tan ding of the basic economic and management 
principles is an important activity in management instruction. Many 
of the units of instruction in this book contain examples of the direct 
application of economic principles to farm businesses, even though the 
principles are not identified in the text. Instructors should be alert 
to the opportunities to inform their families of the principles which 
apply to the problems they are studying. However, instructors should 
avoid directing disproportionate attention to defining and discussing 
the principles of economics unless there is opportunity to make direct 
application of the principle to the businesses represented in the class. 

The farm management phase must have as its beginning, an accurate 
and realistic source of information which will be used to analyze the 
present situation, locate the problems, and aid in setting up objectives. 
Information about the business is also essential to evaluate the resources. 
There is only one natural place to go for such source material and this 
is a record of the farm and home business. No other source can provide 
the data necessary for sound planning. A full business cycle is nec- 
essary before any complete summaries can be made which can be used to 
aid in the first four steps of the decision process. Therefore, the 
first year of the farm management phase will be used to motivate families 
to keep good records and to instruct them in keeping accurate accounts. 

The necessary individualization in the program for the first year can be 
developed througjti on— farm instruction. On-farm instruction in the early 
stages of the program is extremely important in developing the confidence 
of the family in the instructor. The instructor must get acquainted with 
the family and the farm without seeming to pry. Every care must be taken 
to keep all discussions and problems of the family on a strictly confi- 
dential basis. Any breach of this rule can have nothing but harmful 









effects. The need for confidentiality will offer no problem to the 
instructor who uses common judgment. Many families enjoy discussing 
their own business and will often inject problems of their farm into 
class discussion. Others, however, are more sensitive to public dis- 
cussion of their private business. 

Any efforts expended on keeping farm and home records are entirely 
wasted unless some good use is made of the records. Although complete 
summaries cannot be made until a full business cycle has been completed, 
many uses can be made of the accounts during the first year. The roost 
obvious of these are checking on feed supplies and other inventories; 
providing credit information; planning the cropping program; yield 
information; checking cash balances and cash f3.ow; planning for income 
tax, collecting a historical record of price; determining and complet- 
ing livestock information such as births, deaths, sales and purchases. 

Any of this information that can be put to good use during the year will 
make the families more aware of the value of these records and increase 
their motivation to keep a current and accurate account. 

An analysis of the first year’s records is a most logical starting 
place for the beginning of the second year. Since this analysis must be 
done efficiently and accurately, it can best be done at one of the area 
analysis centers where trained personnel can follow carefully planned 
procedures and benefit from electronic data processing. Organized class- 
room material during the second year deals with general interpretations 
of a farm business’ analysis . Farm families can recognize general signs 
of weaknesses and strength throughout their own farm business by a study 
of their business analysis. The class material suggested in this book 
will also furnish background information which will be very useful when 
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the vocational agriculture instructor helps the family with more specific 
individual interpretations on farm and home visits. 

The third year of the farm management phase is a continuation cf the 
second in that another year’s farm business analysis is available for 
study. Class work emphasizes enterprise efficiencies and deficiencies to 
a greater degree, since trends within the business as shown by the record 
analysis, will begin to be significant. Major emphasis during the third 
year can be pointed toward a beginning study of farm business reorganiza- 
tion. Methods for developing reorganization plans can well be illustrated 
through the use of example farms. Since farm families will approach the 
actual job of reorganization at varying times, any concrete, plans must be 
developed on an individual basis. Organizing the farm to better meet farm 
and family goals will be one of the major areas covered on farm and home 
visits. 

MECHANIZED AGRICULTURE 

The average farmer in southern Minnesota has more than half of his 
capital invested in machinery, equipment and buildings. This major area 
of investment and use cannot be overlooked in any comprehensive education 
program for adult farmers. Mechanized agriculture should include a deter- 
mination of the need for and selection of machinery, equipment and build- 
ings as well as the economics of ownership. The influence of machinery 
and equipment on the labor output per man is of major significance in 
modem agriculture. At the same time thevcapital expenditure must be 
carefully weigjhed to determine whethr-r increased production or labor 
efficiency will justify the acquisition cost. Farmstead planning and 
building requirements fall into this same important category. 
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The farm operator must know enough of the principles involved in 
the operation of his farm machines to carry out the proper maintensnce 
and adjustments needed for successful operation. The same general skills 
and knowledges are necessary to effectively manage and operate choppers 
and corn pickers, to say nothing of feed mills, augers, conveyers and 
metering devices used for materials handling. Machinery and equipment 
repair, as well as the construction and repair of buildings, are important 

skills for many successful farm operations. 

A series of meetings should be conducted each year on some specific 
area of mechanized agriculture. One year the topic may be operation, 
adjustment, maintenance and repair of harvesting machinery. Another year 
planting machines, materials handling or farm building construction may 
be studied. The topics should be determined according to the needs and 
interests within the community. Agriculture mechanics is so broad and 
diversified that all of the important areas cannot be 'covered before com- 
munity needs will require a repeat of the more popular pahses. 

ENTERPRISE CLASSES 

The enterprise phase of a balanced adult farmer program bears the 
most similarity to adult farmer programs of the past. It is necessary 
to systematically provide an opportunity for the farmers in the community 
to get up— to— date on new production and management practices wxthxn an 
enterprise. This can be done by offering one or more courses each year 
in such areas as swine feeding and management, crop production, dairy 
feeding and management or other enterprises. Topics to be studied should 
be determined by the needs and interests in the community. The enterprise 
phase fits in well with the farm management phase in two respects. First, 
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it furnishes opportunity to meiribers of the farm iDanagement group to 
’’sharpen up” enterprises found to be weak through the farm business 



analysis. Second, it provides a common meeting ground for the voca- 
tional agriculture instructor and farmers who may be prospective members j 

of the farm management classes. j 

I 



The omission of courses of study for the mecahnized farming and 
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enterprise phases in this book was necessary because of limitations of 
space. This omission does not take away from the importance of either 
when weighed as part of a complete program of instruction for farmers 
in agriculture. 



CHAPTER III 



ORGANIZATION OF AN INSTRUCTIONAL PROGRAM OF ADULT 
EDUCATION IN AGRICULTURE 

The adult education program in agriculture must be organized in 
such a manner that at all times the group instruction, as well as the 
individual instruction, is aimed toward the over-all objectives of the 
course. To be effective in meeting the needs of the cooperating farm 
families it must be systematized around the basic principles of farm 
management . 

Adult instruction in agriculture is not unlike other courses 
offered by the public schools. It must be systematized instruction 
possessing the following five characteristics: 

1. Specific enrollees in each course. 

2. Specific units taught as part of each course. 

3. A definite and regular sequence of courses. 

4. Continunity between courses with progression toward the 
most effective farm business organization and greatest 
operating efficiency. 

5. Individual on-farm instruction as an integral part of the 
teaching plan. 

As these five features are analyzed, the importance of each becomes 
very apparent. A vocational agriculture instructor would not consider 
teaching a course in farm welding unless he had a system so that indi- 
viduals would have Lesson I before going on to Lesson II. The student 
must learn how to run a bead before he can properly weld a broken machine. 
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Nor would an instructor with facilities for ten consider teaching fifty 
farmers in one course of farm welding. If facilities are overloaded any 
course becomes less effective, but - more important - without time for 
individual supervision, the course would be a dismal failure. The class 
members must be definitely enrolled so that each fanaer will have Lesson 
I before he attempts Lesson II. In addition, the class enrollment must 
be definite and limited to the number that can be given individual atten- 
tion and on-the-farm instruction. 

Every teacher of vocational agriculture has, at one time ox another, 
been asked a question similar to this: "What is the best kind of a dairy 
bam to build?" This is, without doubt, a "loaded" question that cannot 
be answered until many other questions have been asked and answered. The 
vocational agriculture instructor should be thinking, though perhaps not 
directly, "are you a good dairyman?" This question would be just as 
"loaded" as the first because the farmer would have to ask himself many 
other questions before he could provide the answers. In some cases this 
' farmer may be ablni to chc.ck back on his records to find information. In 
many cases, however, he would have to begin keeping records which eventu- 
ally would furnish part of the basis for the answer. Even if he could be 
reasonably certain that he was a good dairyman, he would find himself in- 
volved in a whole maze of other interrelated questions. How does the 
dairy enterprise fit the farm, the available labor and the available cap 
ital? How does the dairy enterprise compete with, or supplement other 
enterprises? What is the future market for dairy products in the area? 
This relates back to the more basic question, "Shall I have a dairy enter- 
prise?'.', even before the question, "Shall I build a dairy barn? Up to 
this point nothing has been said about the size of the dairy bam, the 
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cost, the location or the type of bam because all of these are contin- 
gent upon the answers to more basic questions. These many interdependent 
questions point up the need for taking first things first and the neces- 
sity of basing instruction first on principles and later on details. 

There is more or less definite order in which questions must be asked 
if a logical and sound solution is to be reached. 

The adult education program in agriculture must begin with a good 
foundation. The educational activities should help the families with the 
first step - that of building up a stockpile of information about their 
own business upon which they can base judgments at a later time. The 
best way to accomplish this task is to develop a good set of farm records. 
The use which will be made of record information should be illustrated so 
record-keeping families realize that every entry made will have some fu- 
ture value. Using the Minnesota Farm Account Book facilitates uniformity 
of teaching the mechanics of entries and makes possible a comparative 
analysis of the data contained in the record at the end of the year. The 
first year may be called "Farm Management I", "Beginning Farm Records", 
or a number of other titles. Briefly, the beginning course deals with 
the reasons for keeping records, what records to keep and how to keep 
them easily and accurately. Since farming is a year-round business, keep- 
ing farm records must also be a year-round task. The year-round feature 
of the farm business makes it natural to hold organized class meetings 
throu^out the entire year with the most frequent meetings being held in 
the late fall and early winter when it is easiest to fit meetings into 
the farm work schedules. At this time the new year’s records are being 
started and the past year’s records are being completed. 

The on-farm instruction during the first year will accomplish several 
purposes - it will enable the vocational agriculture instructor to become 
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acquainted with the farm and the farm family; it will furnish opportunity 
for the family to get acquainted with the instructor and gain confideince 
in his understanding and knowledge. In addition, it will furnish oppor 
tunity for instruction in farm accounting procedures that require personal 
attention not possible in a larger group. The harmony that is developed 
during this first year between the instructor and the farm family will 
determine the success or failure with which the family persists in the 
management program in succeeding years. Some on- farm- instruction during 
this year will be devoted to improvement practices that obviously are not 
directly related to efficient management. Many times work of this kind, 
thou^ relatively unimportant as far as the whole farm business is con- 
cerned, furnishes the opportunity for development of good communication 
between the instructor and the farm family. A farm and home visit each 
month during the first year, in addition to one or more class meetings 
per month, should provide contact frequently enougji to maintain high 
interest and deal with problems relating to keeping and using the farm 
accounts. It also permits time to observe cropping and livestock pro- 
grams on the farm. 

Closing out the Minnesota Farm Account Book and sending it to the 
appropriate area vocational school for analysis will complete the first 
year of instruction. This naturally leads to the second year which deals 
with the study and interpretation of the farm business analysis in general, 
as well as the individual study and interpretation of the first farm busi- 
ness analysis of the individual farm* 

Some instruction during the second year deals with the continuation 
of farm and home accounts. As the families become better acquainted with 
the account book procedures, considerably less time will be spent in this 
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area that was spent during the first year. Refinements in feed records 
and greater accuracy in inventories and depreciation are stressed as 
accounts for the second year are begun. The main emphasis during this 
year is on the study and interpretation of the past year's analysis. 

The instructor assists in the interpretation and study of the business 
analysis by illustrating signs, of weakness or strength within the busi 
ness and pointing out the need for further study of these areas. Major 
study can be made of the capital investments in livestock* machinery * 
equipment and buildings on the basis of one year's record. Size of the 
business* as measured in work units* can also be emphasized. Feeding 
efficiencies should also be studied* but only preliminary judgments can 

be made on the basis of one year's record. 

The third phase of the farm management program may be called Farm 
Business Organization"* "Advanced Farm Management"* or any similar title. 
During this phase* farm and home accounts will be continued. The anal- 
ysis report for the second year's record will be studied and interpreted. 
Interpretations now begin to be useful in making plans for future changes 
or expansion in various areas of the farm business. Studies now can be 
made to determine income possibilities with various combinations of crops 
and livestock enterprises. The importance of transitional stages when 
major changes are contemplated must be given considerable emphasis. 

As the farm family progresses toward the development of alternative 
plans and the selection of the most appropriate alternatives* more emphasis 
will be placed on work with individual families through on-farm instruction 
and less emphasis on group instruction. At this point the help of special- 
ists in buildings* materials handling and evaluation of plans is most 
worthwhile for both the instructor and the farm family. 
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this book does not contain a detailed course of study for 
groups enrolled for more than three years, this omission should not 
be interpreted as placing little value on continuing instruction. 
Practice shows that some families require the most assistance beyond 
the third year. As they plan a reorganization of their business they 
need additional help in searching out the alternatives and evaluating 
the outcomes of their many possible decisions. Eesearch shows the 
returns to farm management instruction to continue well beyond the 
third year and in fact, demonstrates the highest returns for education- 
al investments beginning with the sixth and seventh year. 

Research serves best to demonstrate that improvement in farm 
operation, organization and efficiency is highly individualized. 
Instructors must be patient to permit their farm families ample time 
to thoroughly weigh their many possible alternative decisions. Manage- 
ment is primarily a decision making process, but making the decision is 
the prerogative of the farm family. 



CHAPTER IV 



HOW TO USE THE COURSE OF STUDY FOR ADULT FARMER INSTRUCTION 

Having a course of study available is not enougji. The user must 
know how the authors intended the course of study to be used if it is 
to be most effective. The brief description which follows is intended 
to convey these intentions. 

The title of each lesson should be descriptive of the content and 
offer a challenge to the farm family. Titles may be used in promotion 
of the management program. Preparation of public relations materials 
for use with prospective farmer cooperators and other community leaders 
is a good way to inform the public of the purpose and content of adult 
agriculture Instruction. 

Each unit begins with a list of teacher objectives. Users should 
translate these simple teacher objectives into student objectives. The 
student objectives should state the behavorial activities in which the 
farm family is expected to engage as a result of the instruction. 

Teachers should keep in mind the ways in which attainment of the objec- 
tives will be measured, in order to be able to evaluate their instruction. 

The subject content presents, in brief outline form, the major top- 
ics related to the objectives. Each instructor must prepare instructional 
materials that will more fully present the subject content. A list of 
references at the close of each part or unit will be helpful in locating 
relevant material. In addition, the instructor must draw from his know- 
ledge of the local area to insure that the subject matter is related to 



the problems in which the class members may be involved. Many of the 
tables and charts presented in the subject outline can be used as source 
data for preparing visual aids for class use. The data should be revis- 
ed each year as new summaries of farm records become available throu^ 
the area vocational technical school agricultural programs. Instructors 
will find it useful to be alert for individual farm record summaries 
that can be used to illustrate the various lesson units. 

Often instructors know what they want to teach, but have difficulty 
in deciding how to proceed. The suggested teaching activities and expe- 
riences will demonstrate procedures that have proven successful to the 
authors. Farm families will find the activities worthwhile* They will 
be challenged by many of the procedures to think carefully about their 
business and to evaluate their own plans and past actions. Many units 
suggest activities for the farm families as a method of focusing their 
attention on the subject for discussion and stimulating them to partici- 
pate in the learning activity. 

The activities suggested for individual on-farm instruction help to 
bring the generalities of the classroom to the specifics of the farm 
families own farm and home business. Many of the activities nave been 
selected from A Guide ^ On -Farm Instruction by Eugene Francis. They 
may serve as a basis for scheduling the major activity of many of the 
farm visits. Because on-farm instruction is so vital to the success of 
the management education program, instructors must plan this phase very 
carefully. Individual instruction is expensive. Farmers and experienced 
instructors consider it the most valuable phase of Instruction. Any 



^Francis, Eugene V. A Guide to On-Farm Instruction in Farm 
Management and Farm Business Analysis i Agricultural Education Depart- 
ment, University of Minnesota, St. Paul, 1967,147 pages. 
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instruction with such high value and comparatively hi^ costs deserves 
every effort to maximize the returns to the educational investment. 

The on-farm instruction is suggested on the assumption that there 
has been pre-enrollment contact with the family at which time the in- 
structor became acquanited with the family , secured an enrollment 

a 

agreement and explained the operation of the program. The instructor 
must make clear the obligations the family has for attending classes 

; 

or group sessions and of availing themselves for on-farm instruction. 



CHAPTER V 



FARM MANAGEMENT I - FARM RECORDS AND ACCOUNTS 

The vocational agriculture instructor in each community must 
develop his own method of contacting and enrolling families in Farm 
Management I. Personal contact , invitation by letter , announcemen ts 
i n the local newspaper , local radio broadcasts or perhaps contact 
th rough high school students ; all these methods are appropriate. 

Probably a combination of several of the above media will work best. 

An enrollment goal, as well as the maximum number that can be handiLed 
in each class, should be determined well in advance. 

A carefully laid plan must be followed and special effort put 
forth to begin Farm Management I with a class of interested families. 
Progress in enrollment and interest in later years will depend on 
the success of the first year . For this reason, an enthusiastic start 
and dedicated follow-up will pay future dividends. 

All of the preliminary planning and enrolling should be accomplish- 
ed far enough in advance so that the first organized class can be held 
no later than October. An early start permits time to present intro- 
ductory material and motivation units before beginning on the Minnesota 
Farm Account Book in December. 

Farm earnings are necessary to make funds available for family 
living. Choices must often be made between personal expenditures for 
family living and production expenses connected with the farm business. 
Because of this interrelated spending, it is very important that 









planning in both of these areas be done jointly by the farmer and his 

wife. This planning can best be done if both the farmer and his wife 

participate in the farm management phase of the adult program. The 

interest and participation of the farmer’s wife will often result in 

a more accurate and up-to-date farm account book. Even though the 

housewife usually has her time fully occupied with regular duties, she ! 

most often will find the time to keep farm account book entries of 

receipts and expenses up-to-date throughout the entire year. Often 

the farmer will neglect this task during periods of pressing farm work. 

If the wife keeps this phase of the farm account book and the husband 
keeps the feed records and inventories, a very accurate and complete 
record will result. This combination often furnishes opportunity for 
the partners to duscuss problems relating to the farm and the home that 
heretofore have not been openly discussed. 

The following teaching units are suggested as guides which must 
be modified to fit local conditions and kept up to date with the most 



current information. 










UNIT I - I 



STIMULATING AN INTEREST IN FARM RECORDS 



Teacher Objectives: 

1. To stimulate the interest of farm families in developing a more 
profitable farm business and providing a more satisfactory- 
family living, 

2, To show changes in farming over the past 20 years, 

3» To show that increasing con^lexity of the fairm business has 

resulted in greater income differences between high earning and 
low earning families, 

I 4 . To illustrate a greater need for an intensive study of the 
home farm. 



To stimulate families to establish general short and long term 
goals for the farm and family. 

Part I - How Does The I 968 Farm Compare With The 19i|8 Farm? 

1. Subject Content; 

A, Comparison of farm size in 1968 with 191^8, 

B, Conparison of changes in capital investment, 

C, Comparison of cash receipts, ' 

D, Comparison of cash expenses, 

E, Conparison of family needs, 

F, Conparison of records necessary to operate a farm business, 

1 ) Business analysis, 

2) Income tax records, 

3) Social security records, 

G, Conparison of output per worker, 

H, Comparison of livestock feeding and management practices, 

I, Conparison of crop production practices, 

J, Conparison of machinery and equipment conplexities , 
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2. Suggested Teaching Activities and Experiences: 

Reference material should be used to show how farming has 
changed in complexity over the past twenty years. Through 
class discussion this material can be used to illustrate that 
farming has become both larger and more complex. 

3. References: 

A. U.S., Minnesota and County Agricultural Census . 

B. Vocational Agriculture Farm Analysis , Annual Report, 1968. 

C. The Visitor. 





Part II - How Has Increasing Complexity Affected the Farm Business? 
1. Subject Content: 

Measures of Farm Eamings-55- 



Operator Labor Earnings - High Profit Farms 
Operator Labor Earnings - Low Profit Farms 
Differences 

Fam Capital - Average Farms 
Receipts - Average Farms 
Expenses - Average Farms 



191|8 1968 ^ 

$ k,930 $ 16 , 61^0 

186 3^3 

16,287 

23 , 72 ^ 112, k9h 

10,2^3 1^6,298 

7,876 38,0^8 



■? fAnnufl-l Report in Southeastern Minnesota < 19i^8, MLmeo No. 17 8 ^ 
University of Minnesota. 

•?H{ Vocational Agriculture Farm Business An^ysis, Annual Report, 
Austin Area Vocational School, April 1969. 



2. Suggested Teaching Activities and Experiences: 

Through discussion, point out the significance of the 
differences between 191^8 and 1968 farms. Illustrate that 
earnings of good farms have tripled while low profit farms 
have increased only slightly. Raise the question: How can 

you be part of the high earning group? 
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3. References; 

A. Vocational Agriculture Farm Analysis^ , Annual Report. 

Part III - What Does Your Family Want? 

1. Subject Content: 

A. "Our Family Goals" worksheet. 

B. Coir 5 )arison of the business and the farm family needs to 
a growing tree, 

2. Suggested Teaching Activities and Experiences: 

Begin class with a brief introduction of family goals. 

There was a time when farming was thought of simply as ".a way 
of life". On some farms, the family still thinks in these 
terms. However, most farm families are no longer satisfied 
to do without the goods and services which other people enjoy. 
Consequently, the profit motive has become an important aspect 
of farm operation. Each family has a different standard of 
living which stems from different goals and values. Farming 
today is a highly complex business. In comparing the farm 
family and farm with the tree, the "soil" of land, labor and 
capital must be used by the farm family to construct a thriving 
farm business "tree"^ (refer to chart of tree). With careful 
management, the family tries to develop the main root system 
for the crop and livestock program. Caring fot the root system 
is essential. Good crop varieties, proper fertilization, weed 
control, balanced rations, etc., are needed for vigorous growth. 
The products developed flow through the market structure and 
provide income for use in paying debts, making farm improvements 
g rid for family living. The income to be used for family living, 
together with community facilities and the time, energy, health. 
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skills and knowledge of the family members are the resources 
available for family living. From these the family needs 
of recreation, education, shelter, clothing, food, home 
inqprovement and others are met. Whether this proves to be 
a satisfactory level of living or not will depend upon the 
family's goals and adequacy of the farm business. Point out 
that what a family wants is the motivation for good management 
of the farm and home business. In setting up goals, the 
following points should be recognized: 

a. All family members should contribute, 

b. Recognize that there are both individual and 
family goals, 

c. Recognize both long and short term goals, 

d. Select goals in terms of available resources. 

e. Conpetition between goals is normal and de- 
sirable. 

f. Goals must be modified as resources change. 

Have farmers and their wives work together in completing 

"Our Family Goals” worksheet. After allowing sufficient time 
for this, the dependence of the fulfillment of family goals 
from a profitable farm business should be brought out in 
discussion. At this point, the ideas should have been 
established that a profitable farm business is the key to 
supplying the wants and satisfactions for the entire family. 
This leads to a final question - Where does onS begin to 
determine whether the farm business can be more profitable? 

Future classes will be pointed toward the answer to this 
inportant question. 

3. References: 

A. U.S, and Minnesota Agricultural Census . 

B. Vocational Agricultural Farm Analysis, Annual Report. 

C. Profitable Farm MEmagement. 
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Part IV - Suggested On-Farm Instruction Activities. 

Get acquainted with the family and the fam. Walk the farm to 
get acquainted with the cropping program and to make some estimate of 
the yield potentials of the farm. Discuss family and farm goals. Go 
over the "Family Goals Worksheet" with the family. 
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OUR FAMLY GOAIiS 



A review of goals is helpful in setting our sights. Goals are 
a reflection of our values concerning "what ought to be”. Goals may 
be long range or short range; they may be general or specific, x-amily 
goals may differ from individual goals. The values we hold will 
determine to a great extent how we use our resources to achieve 
^at we actually do sets our level of living. However, our standa^ 
(from which our goals are set) are above and beyond our level of living. 
What is our purpose in living? 

¥e wish to accoit 5 )lish the following during the next 1-2 years: 



We wish to accomplish the following during the next 3-5 years: 



We wish to accon 5 )lish the following during the next 6-10 years: 



UNIT I - II 



SHOWING THE NEED FOR FARM RECORDS 
Teacher Objectives; 

1. To demonstrate that earnings vary greatly from farm to farm 
and that reasons for these variations can be shown through a 
farm business analysis. 

2. To present the major factors affecting farm earnings and 
illustrate the influence of management on these factors. 

Part I - How Much Do Fam Earnings Vary Between Similar Farms? 



Labor 

Earnings 



1. Subject Content; 

RANGE IN OPERATOR LABOR EARNINGS* * 



25,000 



- 20,000 



15,000 



217 Cooperators 

There was a wide range in labor earnings in 
1968. The vertical lines represent the 
distribution of earnings over the entire 
range . 

i I 



10,000 



5,000 

t ^ 



0 



I I 

till 

till 

till 



-2,000 



*Vocatlonal Agriculture Farm Analysis, Annual Reports, East 
South Central Minnesota, 1968 Annual Report. 
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2. Suggested Teaching Activities and Experiences: 

Discuss the range in earnings as shown in the graph. 

Show" how the farms are divided into most profitable and least 
profitable groups to coii 5 )are with the average. Point out that 
each farmer with an analysis can identify his earnings position 
in the graph and con 5 >are this with the standings of other farms 
or groups of farms. 

3i References: 

A, Vocational Agriculture Farm Analysis, Annual Report. 



Part II - How Can the Reasons for These Income Variations be Explained in 
a General Way? 

1, Subject Content: 

MEASURES OF FARM ORGANIZATION AND EFPICIENCY - 1968* 



Factors 


Average 
of 217 
Farms 


143 Most 
Profitable 
Farms 


A3 Least 
Profitable 
Farms 


Labor Earnings 


$8,21^0 


$l6,61i0 


$ 353 


Crop Yields - Index 


100 


107 


87 


Percent Till. Land in H.R, Crops 


68.8 


71.8 


68.7 


Ret, for $100 to Prod, Lvstk^ - Index 


100 


J08 


Bh 


Gross Ret. /Till. Acre (Excl. Past.) 


69.148 


78.79 


58.93 


Livestock Units/100 Acres 


3^.14 


1(3.0 


26.8 


Size of Business -Work Units 


3714.7 


511.0 


267.7 


Work Units/Worker 


262.9 


325.1; 


200.3 


Power Mach., Equip,, Bid, Exp./W.U, 


23.36 


21.25 


30.23 


Farm Capital Investment/Worker 


79,U3^ 


96,553 


79,297 



Wocational Agriculture Farm Analysis, Annual Report, 



2. Suggested Teaching Activities and Experiences: 

Begin discussion by raising questions such as: What were 

your earnings in 1968? How do your crop yields conpare with 
your neighbors? Do you have a high return cropping system? 
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Are your power and machinery costs in line? What are some 
of the factors which may make earnings vary? Over which 
variable factors do 3^ou have some control? 



After informal discussion on these and related questions, 
show how the farm management factors point toward the answers. 
Point out that each family can cou5)are itself with average, the 
most profitable and the least profitable groups. Illustrate 
that a summary measure such as the crop yield index can be 
con5)ared among groups, but more significantly, individual crop 
yields can be compared. Show how various combinations of 
livestock can be compared before going to individual enterprise 



records . 



Show briefly how these factors are inter-related. Since 



a detailed analysis study will not be made at this time, 
discussion should be kept at a rather general level, even 
though suggested conclusions may be an over-siiT 5 )lification of 
the problem, A detailed study of each factor will be made 
during the second year. 



3 . References: 

A, VocatioT^g^i Agriculture Farm Analysis, Annual Report, 

B, Records for Farm Management. 



Part III - Suggested On-Farm Instruction Activities, 

Observe the farmstead area; buildings, equipment, livestock. Ask 
farmer to estimate the production and profit level on his livestock 
enterprises. Assist him in gathering materials that may be needed for 
future use such as soil samples for testing, feeds and grains for nutrient 
analysis. Explain the functions of Soil Conservation Service and en- 
courage the request for a farm plan if not already available. 
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MgtgTTRBH OF FABM FAMILX PROGRESS AND USES OF FARM AHD HOME RECORDS 
Teacher Objectives 

1, To stimulate farm families toward a self appraisal of their 
farm and home situation and to help them establish measures 
of farm family progress, 

2, To define complete farm and home records and to demonstrate 
the usefulness of these records. 

Part I - How Can a Family Make a Self Appraisal of Its Own Sitautipn? 

1. Subject Content? 

Home Family Self -Appraisal Check Sheet (attached) 

2. Suggested Teaching Activities and . Experiences, 

Begin class with a brief discussion of the seven areas of 
interest shown on the self appri^al form. Allow about thirty 
minutes for the farmer and his wife to discuss together the 
questions raised in the check sheet and to check »»yes»» or ”no»» 
responses. Select the most significant questions in each 
secticHi for special discussion. Discuss in addition^ any 
further questions that may be raised by the families. 

It may be appropriate to relate the discussion to the 
previous meetings on family and farm goals. Many of the items 
to which the family will respond can be shown to be highly 
related to the earning level Of the farm business. 

Part II - What are Some of the Most Significant Measures of Farm Family 
Progress? 

I, Subject Content: 

New Worth Statement for those Families who Kept a Complete Record 
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of all Assets and Liabilities, 1968 -jj- 







NET WORTH STATEMENT -OPERATOR - 1968 





Average or 


2 h Most 


2k Least 


Items 


128 Farms 


Profitable Farms 


Profitable Farms 




Jan. 1 


Dec. 31 


Jan. 1 


Dec. 31 


Jan. 1 


Dec. 31 


1. Total Livestock 


$12,558 


$13,659 


$l6,880 


$ 18,777 


$ 8,566 


$ 8,860 


2. Crop, Seed & Feed 


12,106 


13,651 


19,232 


22,583 


12,739 


13,761( 


3. Total Power, Machinery 


15,01(8 


16,029 


21,21(3 


23,001 


12,918 


13,152 


U. Land 


2l(,833 


26,277 


35,892 


1(0,11(2 


2l(,800 


27,335 


5. Buildings, Fences, Etc. 


18,098 


19,790 


28,913 


33,868 


13,961 


15,31(7 


6. Total Fam Capital 


82,61(3 


89,1(06 


122,160 


138,371 


73,98!( 


78,1(58 


7. Non-Farm. Assets 


9,303 


10,069 


12,788 


13,670 


8,107 


9,1(33 


8. Dwelling 


U,53l( 


1(,629 


6,027 


6,290 


3,606 


3,621( 


9. Total Assets 


96,1(80 


10l(,10l( 


11(0,975 


158,331 


85,697 


91,515 


10. Real Estate Debt 


26,701 


27,81(2 


3l(,370 


37,833 


27,131 


29,1(31 


11. Chattel Mortgages 


13,31(8 


U(,906 


12,157 


13,679 


18,101 


20,la8 


12 . Notes 


3,631( 


3,907 


5,089 


5,720 


2,815 


2,70l( 


13. Accounts Payable 


1,810 


l,9l(l( 


1,093 


1,397 


2,062 


2,601( 


Ik* Total Liabilities 


1(5,1(93 


1(8,599 


52,709 


58,629 


50,109 


55,157 


1^. Farmers Net Worth 


50,987 


55,505 


88,266 


99,702 


35,588 


36,358 


l6. Gain in Net Worth 




1(,518 




11,1(36 




770 



Vocational Agriculture Farm Analysis, Annual Report. 



2, Suggested Teaching Activities and Experiences: 

Have each of the families put their net worth down on 
a worksheet and divide this by the number of year's farming 
to determine the average net worth gain per year. Point 
out that this net worth must be adjusted for net worth 
at the beginning of the farming period. Most of the 
families will be unable to do this because they have not 
yet taken inventories and determined their present net 
worth. 

This is a good way to Illustrate what can be learned 
after this record is begun. Enphasize that an annual net 
worth statement is the best single measure of financial progress . 
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Use the data included in subject matter to illustrate the 
different degrees of progress shown by 1968 records of the 
high and low earning groups. Point out ^that each of these 
groups could represent an individual family and .through 
discussion bring out the significance of keepixsg personal 
spending within the limits of earnings. 

Family living e:q)enses have the first claim on farm income. 

Is there enough left for payment of debts? Through discussion, 
bring out that the comfort of the home, recreation, educational 
progress of the family and hours worked are also measures of 
family progress that may be evaluated in a more subjective 
manner. 

3* References: 

A. Vocational Agriculture Faim Analysis, Annual Report. 

Part III - What Do Coir 5 )lete Farm and Home Records Include? 

1. Subject Content: 

A. Farm receipts and expenses 

B. Inventories of livestock, crops and feed. 

C. Machinery, equipment and buildings inventory and d^reciation. 

D. Records of ffted to livestock. 

E. Record of crops raised. 

F. Record of livestock acquisition and disappearance 

G. Non*-farm assets and total liabilities 

H. Household and personal records. 

2. Suggested Teaching Activities and E:q)erlences : 

Begin class by l 7 itroduclng the Minnesota Farm Account Book 
to the class manibers. Discuss each of the areas listed under 
subject matter, illustrating that the book has been developed 
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for easy and systematic recording of each of these essential 
parts of a coii 5 )lete record. Have each family fill in the 
information on the cover of the book and invite them to make 
penciled notes throughout the book as they desire. 

Part IV -'.Of What Value are CoiT 5 )lete Farm and Home Records? 

1 , Sub j ec t C ontent : 

A, Value of records 

1) To furnish informatj.on necessary for income taxes, 

2) To determine farm earnings, 

3) To observe financial progress, 

k) To find which enterprises are most profitable, 

5) To determine weakness and strength in the farm business 
as a whole and in specific enterprises, 

6) To furnish information to evaluate personal spending, 

7) To preserve information about the business for further 
references , 

8) To supply necessary information for use when obtaining 
credit, 

9) To supply feed input and cost data for future planning, 

2, Suggested Teaching Activities and Experiences: 

Ask the question, *TfJhat do you do with your records?" 

Many will have used records for tax purposes only. Others may 
have made limited use of records for other purposes. The ease 
of determining net farm income from Minnesota Farm Account Book 
totals for tax purposes should be pointed out. The other values 
of records listed under subject matter should be discussed 
briefly to show the association between needed record information 
in the preceding lesson unit and the use that will be made of 
it. Records which will not be used are a waste of time to keep; 
however, records which are not kept cannot be used. In order 
for families to be motivated to keep good records, they must 
■understand how the records will be used and how much such use 
will be of benefit to the success of their business. 




3 . 



References s 



A. Minnesota Farm Account Book . 

B. Farm Records . 

C. "Financial Summaries" included in Minnesota Farm Account 
Book . 

D. Getting Started in Fanning . 

E. Farm Management . Principl es . Budgets , Plans . 

Part V - Suggested On-Farm Instruction Activities * 

Review an analysis report with the family. Illustrate to them how 
the estimates they made the previous two visits of production levels 
and profits can be verified by accounts. Encourage them to make notes 
in their account book about their estimates of livestock and crop 
efficiency. Review any questions they have about the accounting system 
to be used. Ask about the results of the soil or feed sainples taken at 
the previous visit. Help the family record or file the information for 
future reference. In the case of feed sanqples, be prepared to assist 
in 6X3ntining and adjus'bing "bhe feeding program. 
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measuring ydur financial progress 



1, What is your best ©stiinate of your present i^et worth?"J^ - 

2, What was your net worth when you started fanning??^ 

3, How many years have you fanned? _ 

What Progress Have you Made? 
k» Present Net Worth 

Less Beginning Net Worth . 

Total Gain in Net Worth 

6. Total Gain in Net Worth-}«- ^ 

(years farming) 

7, Average Net Worth Gain per Year - 



^ Subtract any property that was a gift. 



o 
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HCME AND FAMILY SELF APHIAISAL 



Name 



Address 



Date 



Although the goals of each family differ in many respects from those of 
families, the 6 types of things listed below are long time goals of Interest to many 
Use this check list to help clarify the possibilities you have. ^ 

indicate places where you wish to raise further questions, discuss possible changes, 

or ask for information. 



Yes 

1. Sound Farm-Home Business to Give Adequate Farm Inccae 

Have you teen getting alssad financially during the 

time you have “been farming? 

Do you consider your income eidequate to meet farm, home 
and family needs? (Retire debts, save for education, 

build equity) 

Do you know your living costs? 

Do you feel you spend about right for each area of family 

living? 



2 . 



An Attractive, Comfortable, Efficient House to Meet Family Needs 
Do all family members take pride in and enjoy their home? — 
Do T family members enjoy entertaining friends in their 



home? 

Are sleeping space 



and furnishings adequate for needed 



rest? 

Is equipment adequate for doing 



work easily, quickly, and 



well? 

Is the home easy to keep 



clean and uncluttered? 



3. Family Members Who Are Developing and Living Happy Useful Lives 

Is everyone given responsibilities which help him grow? ^ 

Are recreational and educational reading materials provided? _ 
Are home and community providing cultural development? ^ 

Have you had a family vacation in the past two years? ^ 

Is everyone given experiences in handling money of his own? ^ 

4. Family Relationsh3.ps Which Build Security and Happiness 
Are family plans, including business, discussed by all 
members? 

Is there time in the family schedule for tallcing together 

and enjoying each other? ^ « 

Does the family enjoy meals together each day? 




5, Family Members Who Have Good Health 

Does everyone in the famly seem to be in good health? 

6. Financial Security - Now and For the Future 

Are living expenses kept within your spending plan? 

Do you have a definite plan for paying debts? 

Are risks of loss by fire, accident, storm decreased by 

insurance? 

Do you have some type of emergency fund? 

Is life insurance and social security adequate to cover 
indebtedness, death expense, and to provide a minimum 
Income for dependents? 

Have you considered financial plans for retirement? 
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UNIT I - IV 

TIffl INVENTORIES. WIT? HOW? 



Teacher Objectives: 

1. To demonstrate the importance of inventories. 

2. To teach families how to take and record the initial inventory. 
Part I - Why Are Inventories An Important Part of Fam Easiness Records? 



1, Subject Content: 

EXCERPTS FROM A 1968 FARM BUSINESS ANALYSIS OF A 

FARIBAULT AREA FARMER 



Items 

Size of faim (total acres) 
Size of business (work Units; 
Number of workers 
Productive Livestock 
Dairy Cows 
Other Dairy Cattle 

T O 

Total Productive L.S. 

Crop, Seed and Feed 
Power, Machinery & Equipment 
Auto & Truck (Fam Share) 
Power & Machinery 
Livestock Equipment 
Total Power, Mach, & Equip. 
Land 

Buildings, Fences, Etc. 

Total Fam Capital 



$ 18^.0 
^ 91.61 
1.3 
6,200 

1,07^ 

9,70U 

16,979 

10,929 



7,UU2 

3,111 
10, ^^3 
12,000 
17,737 



6,000 

1,U00 

9 , 221 ; 

16,62U 

9,722 

I, ^1U 
^,909 
U,39^ 

II , 818 
12,000 
27,277 



$68,198 $77,Ula 



1968 



Total Fam Sales 
Total Fam Expense (including 
interest on capital) 
Apparent net loss 
Total Fam Receipts 
Total Fam Expense 
Labor Earnings 



$3U,78l 

36,1;35 

-i,65U 

1^,258 

36,1*35 

7,823 



2, Suggested Teaching Activities and Experiences; 

Begin class by writing the total farm sales of $3U,78l 
and the Total Farm Expense of $36,1*3^ on the chalk board. 
Explain that these are figures from a farmer's actual record 
in 1968. Discuss the kind of a year this farjner had from a 
profit standpoint. Many will come to the conclusion that 
this farmer had an operating loss of -$1,65U. Show the farm 
inventory data from the subject matter section, pointing out 
that this faimer had ?iore property at the end of the year 
than at the beginning. Show that his farm capital, which 
represents dollars, increased by $9, 21*3 • Show that total 
farm receipts were $UU,2^8 (including $23)4 family living) 
and that total farm expenses were $36,1*35 (including unpaid 
labor, board for hired labor and interest on farm capital) . 
Illustrate that this farmer actually had labor earnings of 
$7,823. Labor income could have been used instead of labor 
earnings 5 however, at this time, one or the other should 
be used to avoid confusion. Summarize this unit by empna- 
sizing that little can be learned about the farm business 
without taking inventories into account. 

3. References; 

A. Records of a local farmer. 

B. Getting Started in Farming . 

0. Faim Records . 

D. Records for Farm Management. 
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Part H - How Do You Begin the Inventory? 

1, Subject Content; 

Because vocational agriculture teachers are familiar with 
rules for estimating quantities of grain ^ hay and. sils>ge^ and 
because values -will vary considerably from area to area, no 
specific subject matter has been included here. Mateidal may 
be taken from the back cover of the Minnesota Farm Account 
Book and from the references shown at the end of this unit 
to suit the specific situation. 

2. Suggested Teaching Activities and Experiences: 

Have the families begin on page 5 or 6 or 7 of the Minnesota 
Farm Account Book with the dairy cow inventory. Point out that 
values should be consistent, but conservative. Have each 
family fill in the information called for on the top of the 
Firannjal Summaries for Minnesota Farm Account Book. As soon 
as inv entory values for dairy cows has been entered in the 
book and added, the total should be entered in the appropriate 
"Beginning of the Year” column under operator’s share on the 
financial summaries. This should be done as each inventory 
section is coir^leted in the farm account book. When the last 
line (Farmer's Net Worth) on the financial summaries is reached, 
the inventories are complete. Stress that an inventory as of 
January 1 once correctly completed, will never change. 

Have the families continue through the account book, page 
by page, until all inventories have been completed. Enphasize 
the need for numbers, weights and values in these inventories. 

Call speciu^ attention to crop, seed and feed inventories, 
pages 30-31 5 non-farm assets, page 55; ^«id liabilities, page 
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The Four Year Depreciation Schedule should be explained. 



The iit^ortance of setting this schedule up in conformity -with 
the past income tax reports should be stressed. 

The iu^jortance of accurate inventories to good farm records 
in general and the effect of inaccurate inventories on the year- 
end analysis should be thoroughly discussed. 

The value of this unit is to get all f^lies started on 
the January 1 inventories. These cannot be completed in class I 

except by the .most exceptional farmer. The very next scheduled 
farm visit should be spent mth the family in getting these | 

inventories completed. Since this is a big job which requires 
prior planning on the part of the farmer, this should be a 
scheduled visit for the specific purpose of completing this job. 

: 

If the vocational agriculture instructor is beginning a large 
number of families on farm accounts for the first time, he may 
wish to complete all except the Four Year Depreciation Schedule 
at this time. This could, in most cases, be coii^leted at a 
later date when time is available. Unit XT, intended for August 
or September, deals with the depreciation of all capital assets 
in detail. It will probably be necessary to give only a brief 
description of how depreciation is handled at this time to 
enable families to get started on entering their asset records 
on the depreciation schedule. 

3. References 3 

A. Minnesota Farm Account Book . 

B. Getting Started in Farming . 

C. Records for Farm Management . 

D. ’’Financial Summaries” included in Minnesota Farm Account Book. 
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E. Vocational AgricoLlture Faim Analysis, Annual Reports. 

F. Fam Records . 

G. Current local newspapers and market reports. 

H. Farm Management, Principles. Budgets, Plans . 

Part III - Suggested On-Farm Instruction Activities 

Assist the family in establishing the beginning inventory in 
the account book. Check carefully for accuracy and coit5>leteness . 
Review the net worth statement with them and calculate some of the 



common credit ratios. 



UNIT I - V 



KEEPING FARM ACCOUNTS CURRENT 
Teacher Objectives: 

1. To teach families a systematic approach for making current 
entries in the Minnesota Farm Account Book with emphasis on 
Receipts and Expenses. 

I 

2. To aid farmers in developing and maintaining a filing system 
for faim and home business papers. 

Part I - Getting Acquainted with the Minnesota Farm Account Book 

1. Subject Content: 

A. Study and preparation of the account book 

1) Index . 

2) Table of contents . 

3) Individual page Instructions . 

B. Using a safety spindle 

C. Using a receipt folder or index file 

2. Suggested Teaching Activities and Experiences: 

Begin class by re-emphasizing the .need for detailed 
separation of receipts and expenses for analysis purposes. 
Discuss the index and table of contents on page 1 of the 
account book. Various systems may be used to aid the record 
keeper in finding and turning to pages quickly. A system of 
plastic tabs in an assortment of colors (available through 
office supply houses) may be used on the first page of each 
account book section as identified in the table of contents. 
Even though this may seem like a menial task, it can be done in 
class to create Interest In the account book and it will save 
much time later on in finding pages in the account book. This 
may prevent discouragement later on. 
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Use a safety spindle and an expanding folder .to illustrate 
how income and expense ’’slips” may be preserved in an orderly 
manner until being entered in jbhe account book. When items 
have been entered, the slips should be put into the expanding 
folder for storage. If a definite system is not used, there 
will very likely be some confusion during the year as to 
whether or not certa'^n items have been entered. Point out that 
all entries should be made with a loencil with sufficient care 
that each number is clearly legible. Neatness will help to 
avoid errors. 

3. References: 

A. The Minnesota Farm Account Book . 

B. Keeping Farm Records for Analysis . 

Part H - What Are Some Special Things to Watch in Making Entries? 

1. Subject Content: 

A. Page 2 - Dairy Products Sold 

1) Quantity, Lbs. of Butterfat and Gross Value* 

B. Page 3 - Expenses Usually Deducted from Milk Check 
1) End of the Tear Transfer. 

C. Page 9 - Other Dairy Cattle Sold 

1) Record numl:)er, weight and value. 

2) System for identif^ng capital gains sales. 

D. Pages 10-15 - Beef and Feeders 

1) Record nv/jriber, weight and value of all livestock 
bought md sold. 

E. Pages 16-17 - Hogs 

1) Record number, weight and value of all hogs bought 
and sold. 

2) Record breeding hogs (capital gains) in columns 
1 through 8. 

3) Record market hogs in columns 9 through I6. 
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F. Pages 18-19 - Sheep 

1) Record number, weight and value. 

2) Record sheep, wool and incentive in appropriate places. 

G. Pages 20 through 22 - Chickens 

1) Record dozens and value of eggs sold. 

2) Use proper column for hens and for other chickens 
bought and sold. 

H. Pages 2k-2^ - Miscellaneous Livestock Expense 

1) Record entries in separate columns for each class of 
livestock. 

a) Record dairy cows and other dairy expenses in 
separate columns. 

2) Separate and identify veterinary expenses from all 
other miscellaneous L.S, expense. 

I. Pages 32 through 36 - Feed Bought 

1) Use separate page sections for each livestock enterprise, 
a) Record feed bought for cows separate from other 
dairy. 

2^ Record quantities in pounds or bushels . 

3) Record farm type grains such as corn or oats separately 
from commercial feeds. 

ii) Total commercial feed (quantity and value) purchased 
is essential. It is not necessary to separate salt, 
mineral or vitamins from protein feeds. 

5) If a complete ration is. purchased, clearly identify it 
as such. 

J. Pag3 37 - Crops Sold 

1) Record quantity sold and value. 

2) Record all sales of landlord’s crops. 

3) Record diverted acre payments separately - in appropriate 
place . 

K. Pages 38-39 - Crop Expenses 

1) Record fertilizers , chemicals and other crop expenses in 
place indicated on ;the pages. 

2) Allocate each expense according to crop, 

a) Record expenses for corn grain separate from corn for 
silage. 

L. Page kO - Custom Work Hired 

1) Identify each custom work job in the description column. 

2) Allocate the custom work in columns 6 through 12 to the 
crop or livestock enterprise for which the custom work 
was hired. 



M, Page 1*2 - Machinery, Equipment & Real Estate Bought 

1) Ignore columns 3 and ^ ^ / u 

2) Pay special attention to accuracy in column 5 (cash paid;, 

3) Only items purchased that are to be depreciated are entered 
in this section, 

N, Pages kk~h^ - Gas, Oil, Grease Bought 

1) Be sure to record quantity (gallons). This is needed for 
gas tax credit and refund, 

2) All items must be recorded in column 9 and again in 13, 

15 or 17. 

O, Pages U6 through U9 ■ Repair of Truck and Auto, Tractor and 

Crop Machinery 

1) All items must be recorded in column 3 and again in 6, 7^ 
or 8, 

2) Don't forget auto and truck license and insurance, 

P, Pages 50-5l - Wages of Hired Labor 

1) Record time worked, wages earned and amount paid, 

Q, Page 51 - Taxes 

l) Be sure to record taxes paid by the landlord on rented 
land, 

R, Page 53 - Income from Work off the Farm 

1) Identify the job done and indicate machines used, 

2; Work done for which social security or income tax has 
been withheld should not be entered here but as non-farm 
income on page 56, 

S, Page 53 - Co-op Patronage Refunds 

1) Enter in ^total value (column 8) and columns 9 or 10, 

T, Page 5i* - Money Borrowed, Payment on Debts 

1) Payments on debts are entered only for money owed at the 
begipning or borrowed during the year, 

2) Payments on items purchased during the year on open 
accounts are not to be recorded here, 

a) Discuss systems for recording charged items throughout 
the account book, 

U, Pages 56 through 62 - Taxes and Household and Personal Expenses, 

1) Call special attention to tax payments and refunds, 

2) Refer to instructions on page 56 for classiflying personal 
expenses , 
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2. Suggested Teaching Activities and Experiences: 

« 

Discuss the items listed in subject content having each 
family foUovr the pages of its oim account book as this is done* 
Encourage penciled notes or checks as reminders of important 
items. This class is primarily to introduce these items to new 
recordkeepers. Going over this material is only the beginning. 
Follow-up on farm visits is inperative. Frequent inquiries such 
as *’how are the accounts coming?*’ will indicate to families that 
the instructor is interested in the records and willing to 
assist when necessary. At least twice during the year the ac^’* 
count book should be carefully checked by the instructor . Notes 
regarding missing and incorrect items should be made on a sep- 
arate piece of paper and returned to the family with the book 
to assist in eliminating the deficiencies. This procedure is 
many more times effect5.ve than sijnply mentioning them. The 
account book itself is the property of the farm family. The 
instructor should be very cautious about writing anything in 
1jhe account book itself. The account book is a permanent 
record for the family and should not be defaced, even during the 
teaching process, 

3« References; 

A. Mnnesota Farm Account Book . 

B. Keening Farm Records for Analysis . 

Part HI - The Farm and Home Office and Filing System ' 

1, Subject Content! 

A. Purpose of the office 

1) Provides a place to keep valuable papers and material 
from getting lost. 

2) Provides a quiet place to think and work. 
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3) Makes paper work easier and faster. 

U) May help prevent legal difficiilties and loss of money. 

B, Locating and equipping the farm office 

C, Developing a filing system 

1) Purpose of a filing system. 

2) Assembling a filing system. 

a) Deciding on the scope of the pystem. 

b) Adopting systems to fit your needs. 

c) setting up dividers and folders. 

3) Putting your filing system into use. 

D, A suggested system for farm and home filing (see Exhibit l). 

2. Suggested Teaching Activities and Experiences; 

Most farmers are not by nature good organizers of receipts, 
"bills ^ records, reference materials, and in general, paper work 
needed to carry out their farm business. They can, however, 
be taught to iirprove themselves in this area. 

Because the farm t isiness is becoming more and more complex 

I 

each year it is apparent that the fami family needs a place where 
they can cairy out pcie day-to-day transactions and make iirportant 
decisions. Sound decisions do not just happen, they are the re- 
sult of careful study, research and planning on the part of the 
operator. A most valuable tool to aid the operator in decision- 
making is a place where he can work and think undisturbed by 

noise and family interruptions. 

To illustrate to the families how they might m^rove their 
filing system and home office, the following activities are 

suggested: 

A. Develop slides and overlays that will show several different 
farm office arrangements. 

B. Show slides and overlays of various kinds of equipment that 
can be used in the office, such as desks, chairs, lighting, 
file cabinets, etc. 
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C, Show san 5 >les of the various components of a filing 
system such as file folders, dividers, file tabs, etc. 

Also show prices of each, 

D, ' Develop a sair 5 >le farm filing system with index and put 

in a box to show families what it looks like and how it 

works , 

3, References; 

A, , Your Home Business Center > Extension Bulletin 307 • 

B, Successful Farming. 

C, Teaching Unit for the Farm and Home Office . 

Part IV - Suggested On-Fam Instnictlon Activities 

Review the accounting procedures with the family record keepers. 
Check the correctness of the initial account entries. Show how the 
accounts will be used to file Income tax Information the follo^dng 
year. Encourage families to establish a fam office and filing system. 



UNIT I - VI 

the cropping program 



Teacher Objectives: 

1, To demonstrate the influence of a good cropping program 
on farm earnings, 

2, To encourage families to evaluate their own cropping programs, 

3, To review the factors affecting crop yields, 

1^, To lay the groundwork for detailed crop planning to be done 
individually on a fam visit. 

Part I - How Do Crop Selection and Crop Yield Affect Farm Earnings? 

1, Subject Content: 

A, How do the cropping programs of high earning fanns compare 
with the low earning farms? 



selected measdhes of cropeing ohgabization ahd efficibhct* 

1968 




Average 


High 

Earning 


Low 

Earning 


Crop Yields (Index) 

% Land in High Return Crops 
Gross Retum. per Acre 
Tillable AcrSs 
Labor Earnings 


100 

68.8 

$ 69 . 1*8 

263.1 

$8,21*0 


107 

71.8 

$ 78.79 

338.3 

$16,61*0 


87 

68,7 

$58.93 

2l*U.l 

$353 



* Vocational Agriculture Faim Analysis, Annual Report* 
2. Suggested Teaching Activities and Experiences: 



Illustrate how high crop yields and high gross return per 
acre contribute toward high income as shown by the analysis 
data. Illustrate also that yields of individual crops can be 
studied to find strengths and weaknesses in the cropping 
program. 

Point out the common relationships of livestock enterprises 

to crop selections and illustrate that relative profitability of 
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livestock in a given year may tend to overshadow crop selection. 

In years of low hog prices, for exau5)le, hogs are less likely 
to he profitable than dairy cattle and more com is likely to 
be produced on hog farms. In such a year, crop selection may 
not be a factor effecting earnings or is overshadowed by other 
factors. The number of tillable acres and gross return per 
acre are most often significant factors, 

3, References: 

A, V ocational Agriculture Faim. Analysis, Annual Report, 

Part II - "What, ^e the Important Influences on Crop Yields? 

1 • Sub j e ct Content : 

A. What factors affect crop yield? 

1) Weather conditions. 

2) Native soil capabilities# 

3) Crop rotation (selection) . 

h) Fertilizer and manure (prior and present use). 

$) Varieties . 

6) Planting rates , 

7) Weed and insect control practices. 

8) Tillage practices. 

9) Pasture management* 

10) Timeliness of all operations. 

2* Suggested Teaching Activities and Experiences: 

Briefly discuss the factors that influence crop yields 

as shown under ’’Subject Content” to lay the groundwork for this 
unit. En^hasize that high crop yields usually don’t just happen- 
they are planned. Have each family draw a plot of the farm on 
page 28 of the Minnesota Farm Account Book. Have them show 
field arrangements, identify each field by number and indicate 
the acreage in each. 

Have each family fill out the ’’kind of crop” and ’’acres” 
column on page 29, making certain that the ’’total” on the very 
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iL'tO’b’boin. of tlio p&g6 is sq^uaX to totsl fsnri acros • Hay crops 
should be listed by individual fields with two blaik lines 
below each field to allow space to record the yield of each crop 
of hay. Acres listed on page 29 should equal the acres in the 
plot on page 28. 

This lesson will lay the foundation for a scheduled farm 
■visit which will be used to develop a detailed cropping and 
fertilizer plan. Faribault Agriculture Department, Form 6, 

”1970 Cropping and Fertilizer Plan”, has been used by this writer 
for several years. It has been well received by the fanners and 
plaTis developed through this procedure have been carried out "with 
little modification. This form is completed in duplicate to 
provide one for the faiiiily and oiie for the instructor’s family 
folder which is taken along on each visit. This planning fur- 
nishes opportunity to discuss each field in detail. Crop and 
fertilizer history for the past two years is recorded, along 
with manure use. This and soil test information, if available, 
is used to determine the kind and amount of fertilizer to be 
used and how it should be applied. Rotations, planting rates 
and varieties of all crops are discussed before being recorded 
on the form. Weed and insect control recommendations and plans 
are also discussed and recorded. This form is cou5)leted when 
total fertilizer requirements and the approximate costs have 
been calculated. This information is put to considerable use 
during the entire growing season. It is a good record for the 
farmer and extremely helpful to the instructor in getting 
acquainted with and keeping record of various field results. 
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The Cropping and Fertilizer Flan can be started in class 

with instinictions for the farmer to collect the data necessary 

to complete the form prior to the next scheduled visit. 

3. References; 

A. Minnesota Farm Account Book . 

B. Guide to Fertilizer Use, Extension Bulletin 277. 

C. Chemical Weed Control, Extension Bulletin 12. 

D. Varieties of Farm Crops, Miscellaneous Report 21*. 

E. Soil Conservation Service Individual Farm Plans. 

F. Minneso ta Hybrid Com Performance Trials. Miscellaneous 
Report 2 S". 

G. 1969 Cropping and Fertilizer Plan . 

Part III - Suggested On-Farm Instruction Activities 

Develop a detailed crop and fertilizer plan. Show how the soil 
test information previously gathered can be used in planning the crops 
program. Prepare an estimated budget of expenses for crops. Include 
the variable cost items of fertilizer, chemicals, seed, etc. 
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MIT I - VII 



FEED RECORDS 



Teacher Objectives; 

1, To motivate families to keep feed records for each livestock 
enterprise . 

2, To teach a method for keeping feed records, 

3, To stress the importance of accuracy in feed records. 

Part I - "Why are Feed Records Important? 

1, Subject Content: 

A. Feed is the largest single item of cost for all livestock 
enterprises , 

1) Feed represents of dairy costs, 

2) Feed represents ^ 0 - 60 ^ of poultry costs, 

3) Feed represents 70-8^^ of feeder cattle , 1^ and 
hog costs, 

B. Crops can be either sold as cash crops or fed to livestock 

Homegrown crops when fed to livestock represent a 
means of marketing the crop. The returns from feeding 
should cover all costs including labor and yield a higher 
than market price for the crops fed. The alternative of 
marketing crops through livestock or as a cash crop is a 
management decision farmers must often consider, 

C. Uses of feed records in an analysis 

1) To determine the profitablity of feed (return over feed) 

2 ) To determine livestock feed efficiencies 

a) Amount of feed used per unit of production, 

b) Value of feed used per unit of production, 

3) To improve livestock feeding efficiencies 

a) coii 5 )aring with, past year’s performance. 

b) By comparing with other enterprises, 

U) To furnish information for future planning, 

2. Suggested Teaching Activities and Experiences: 

Follow the outline under ’’subject content” to illustrate the 
variety of uses for feed records. This may be supplemented with 
actual efficiency coitparisons from the latest area analysis re- 
port. This is not intended to be a detailed interpretation of 



the analysis - only to give general ideas of uhat can be 
learned. Use exaigjles of cooperators who have iii?>roved feed 

0;fficx6iicy ovsr s©v6raX yesj^s* 

3, References: 

A. VncatAonal Agrjcnlt.nre Farm Analysis , Annnal Report- 

i 

II - A Method of Keeping Feed Records 



1, Subject Content: 

A. What records are necessary? 

1) Farm grown grains . 

2) Dry roughages . 

U) StSe ’days (regulate by quality of pasture furnished) • 

Purchased feeds. 

6) Milk fed to livestock. 

B. How should these records be kept? 

The easiest, accurate way . 

a) On basis of an occasional daily weighing 

b) On basis of feed batches. 

c) On basis of bins or cribs. 

d) On basis of silo capacity . 

2^ Frequency of feed record entries 

a) Monthly, if this is convenient and accurate. 

b) By any other period of time that is convenxent and 

accurate. 

3) by enterprise to feed bought 

- f.bia mv be an annual toual. 



2. Suggested Teaching Activities and Experiences: 

Using the outline to "subaect content" discuss the general 
classes of feeds that are necessary. Point out that feed 
records, with the possible exception, of itdlk fed to livestock, 
need not be on a monthly basis if another time interval is 
accurate and more convenient. Have each record-keeper refer to 
pages 26-27 to the Minnesota Farm Account Book and show how 
silage, for exan?>le, could be distributed between dairy cows 
and other dairy cattle on a percentage basis, with one entry 
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n^de voider each class of livestcck for a several month 
feeding period. Show the sin?>lioity of feed records if hogs 
are fed from one crib of corn while dairy cows are being fed 
from another. En^jhasize the is^iortanoe of simplicity, but 

stress the iir5>ortarice of accuracy. 

A farm visit in March or April shonld be specifically 

scheduled to review the feed records and to give individual 
guidance on this topic. Some families will require only the 
latter. The exceptional ones will have this well in hand 
without much effort. If early guidance is given the farmer 
on pages 32-36, Feed Bought, in the account book, these 
purchased feeds will offer no particular problem in compiling 
an accurate feed record. One other thought on feed records - 
they cannot be completed unless they are begun. An early 
"beginning is important. 

3, References s 

A. ibrric inture Farm Analysis, Annual Report. 

B. Farm Busln e °° Mntiap;eiiient . An Instructor's Gui de. 

0, Minnesota Farm Account Book . 

D. Individual analysis reports. 

Part III - Suggested On-Farm Instruction Activities , 

Review the feed records. Check the records for feasibility and 
completeness. Check purchased feed secticip to be sure feed is assigned 
by enterprise and that quantities purchased are recorded. Discuss 
livestock feeding with the family. Show how records can be used to 
:«asure some efficiency levels already such as pound of feed per pound 
of milk. Suggest ways of improving and simplifying keeping accurate 

feed records. 
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UNIT I - VIII 

CHECKING LIVESTOCK ENTRIES 
Teacher Objectives; 

1, To teach the importance of keeping accurate livestock records. 

2. To teach families how to keep livestock records and to check 
on record accuracy. 

Part I - Why Should Livestock Numbers be Kept? 

1 . Subject Content ; 

A. Uses of livestock records 

1) To check accuracy of sales records. 

2) To check accuracy of purchases. 

3) To deterpiine livestock efficiencies. 

I4.) To determine production per unit. 

To detennine labor efficiency. 

B. Livestock transactions 

1) Livestock acquisitions. 

a) Beginning inventories. 

b) Purchases . 

c) Births . 

d) Transfers in. 

2) Livestock disappearances . 

a) Sales . 

b) Transfer out . 

c) Deaths . 

d) Butchered for home use. 

e) Ending inventories . 

3) Miscellaneous livestock entries . 

a) Heifers fresh . 

b) Sows and gilts farrowed. 

c) Ewes lambing. 

d) Number of sheep sheared. 

e) Pullets moved to laying house . 

* • 




2. Suggested Teaching Activities and Experiences; 



Through discussion of the points listed in "subject content". 



illustrate that livestock nuiribers are used in many ways. Show 



on the livestock enterprise tables how these items are used in the 
analysis. Bring out the possibility of overlooking certain 
entries unless these records are kept and unless periodic checks 
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are made. Since livestock profits and efficiencies must be 
compared "witli others on s. "unit basis ^ it is very iir^ortant 
that these nvmbers are recorded accurately and coirpletely. 



3. References: 

A. Mimes ota Farm Account Book. 



B. Records for Farm Management. 

C. Managing the Farm Business . 

D. Keeping Farm Records for Analysis . 

Part II - How Can Livestock Numbers be Checked for 
Accuracy? 

1 . Sub j ect C ontent : 

A. Form for checking livestock numbers 
l) Livestock Report^ F.A, 12 

Acquisitions No. Head 

Beginning Inventory 

Purchased 

Bom 

Transferred In 



Total Acquisitions 



CoiT^ileteness and 



Disappearances 



No. Head 



Sold 

Died 



Transferred Out 

Butchered 

Fhding Inventory 

Total Disappearance 



Total acquisition must equal total disappearance. 

2. Suggested TeacJiing Activities- and Experiences; 

Explain briefly, ’osing the form suggested in "subject content", 
what is included in acquisitions and what is included in dis- 
appearances. Also show why these two must be equal if all live- 
stock have been correctly entered. Supply each family with a 
copy of Form F.A. 12. Instruct them to use pencil - not ink - 
so numbers can be erased when necessary. Have each family 
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trar^cribe the lix^estock nuiJibers (marglaal totals and monthly 
records) from the account book images to Form F.A. 12 and make 
the appropriate additions in the left hand column. The first 
livestock cheek of this kind should be done no later than 
April 1. When subsequent checks are made, the left h^and totals 
should be erased and new totals should be made to include all 
months up to the time of the livestock check. 

Illustrate how an individual animal or groups of animals 
can ba traced if numbers do not check out correctly. Other 
dairy cattle may be used for this exau^le. If there were 
eight two-year olds on the beginning inventory, did some 
freshen? were some sold? did some die? how many are still 
.on hand? This should be done TJith each group of animals until 
the numbers check out. When the Foim F.A. 12 is con^Jlsted it 
should be kept in the family’s folder by the instructor for 
his use when making thorough account book checks. This form 
will later be submitted to the analysis center, along with the 

farm account book. 

3. References: 

A. T.^ vestock_Rg ports , Form F.A. 12. 

B. Records for Farm Management. 

C. Minnesota Farm Account Book . 

Part 111 - Suggested On-Farm Instruction Activities 

Review livestock entries in the account book. Assist the family in 
attaining a livestock numbers balance. Be alert to questions on home 
beautification, fruit and vegetable productloji and field crops. 



TJMT I - IX 



THE KED-TBAB FEED CHECK 



Teacher Objectives; 



1, To teach famlies the technique of piaking a mid-year feed 



Part I - How Do you Make a Mid-Year Feed Check? 

1, Subject Content; 

A. Purpose of the mid-year feed check 

1) To give greater accuracy to feed records. 

2 ') To adjust feed records when inventories are at the 

low point of the year. 

B. Procedure for making the feed check 



1) Inventory farm grown feeds as of June 1. (Another dat 
may be used if desired). 

o\ Wavft feed records completed up to the same date. 



2. Suggested Teaching Activities and Experiences; 

FoUow the procedure listed under "subject content". Emphasize 
that a feed check when inventories are low wdLll add a great deal 
of accuracy to the feed records and will also make the year-end 



check. 



2. To assist families in making and adjusting the mid-year feed 



check. 




with "available for feed". 



feed check easier to accon5)lish. 



The next sc heduled farm xdsit after this ^mit is covered in 



class should be used to check on the progress of families 
with the feed check and to assist them with its con5)letion, 
if necessary. This is probably the first experience of the 
family with this form or this accounting procedure. This 
activity not only will promote more accurate feed records, 
but will also serve as good training for the year-end crop 
and feed check, iny individual instruction during the year 
in procedures necessary to keep and close out an accurate farm 
record will ease the workload of the instructor at the end of 
the year when his schedule will otherwise be very crowded. 

3. References: 

A, Minnesota Fann Account Book . 

B. ’’Crop and Feed Check”, included in Minnesota Farm Account Book. 
Part II - Suggested On-Farm Instruction Activities 

Assist in completing the mid-year crop and feed check. Give 
instructions for recording the yields of hay, haylage, grass silage, 
pasture and other crops approaching maturity. Check the progress of the 
aforementioned crops and the preparations for harvest. 



UNIT I - X 



CROP YIELD RECORDS 

Teacher Objectives; 

1, To teach the iii^ortance of accurate crop yield records, 

2. To teach a technique for deterinining and recording crop yields. 

Part I - "Why are Accurate Crop Yields Important? 

1. Subject Contents 

A. TiJhat are the uses of crop yield records? 

1) To determine production per acre. 

2) To evaluate cropping efficiencies. 

3) To determine available feed. 

B. How does the accuracy of crop yields affect the analysis of 

the farm business? 

l) An inaccurate estimate of crop yield; 

a) Results in erroneous cost per unit of production, 

b) Results in erroneous amount available for livPiStock 
feed and distorts efficiencies of livestock. 

c) Results in erroneous inventories. 

2. Suggested Teaching Activities and Experiences; 

Using the information in "subject content", illustrate that 
crop yield records are used to evaluate the effectiveness of 
both the crop and livestock program. Without yield records 
it would not be possible to determine the effectiveness of 
fertilization, tillage and weed control practices . These 
records are also used to determine the amount of feed availaole 
for livestock. Refer back to material covered in Unit IX to 
show how an optimistic crop production estimate W3ll make the 
livestock enterprises appear to be less efficient in the use 
of feed, while a pessimistic estimate of crop production will 
have the reverse effect. Illustrate how inaccurate yield 















es’binia’bes will result in inaccurate end-of -the -year in- 
ventories and in turn reflect on farm earnings • 

3. References; 

A. Profitable Faiia Management . 

B, Records for Farm Management . 

C. ’’Crop and Feed Check”, included in the Minnesota Farm Account 
Book . 

D, Farm Management, Principles. Budgets, Plans . 

Part II - How are Crop Production Records Determined and Recorded? 

1. Subject Content; 

A. Determining total production 

I 

1) Hay production 

a) Number of bales times average weight per bale. 

b) Number of loads times tons per load. 

c) Cubic feet in storage divided by cubic feet per 

ton. 

2) Silages 

a) Volume in storage, tiiries weight per cubic foot, 
divided by 2000 lbs. equals tons. 

b) Refer to tables on back of Minnesota Farm Account 
Book. 

3) Ear com 

a) Moisture correction tables 

b) Use tables on back of Minnesota Farm Account Book. 
k) Adjustments for hay and pasture from the same field 

a) Determine percent of annual production harvested as 
hay. 

b) Total acres of hay and pasture from a given field must 
not exceed total acres in the field. 

2. Suggested Teaching Activities and Experiences; 

This teaching unit will furnish background information for 

calculating the production of all crops. It is very iir^ortant 

to record crop production during harvest or immediately upon 

cor.^letion of the harvest. For this reason this unit should be 

taught before the first crop of hay has been harvested. 

Have each family refer to page 29 in the Minnesota Farm 

Account Book. Acres have been entered previously. (See Unit VI). 
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Emphasize that total production (column U) is of importance 
here. Disregard yield per acre (column 3) at this time. 

Use examples to show how total production of hay can be 
determined by each of the methods shown in the hay production 

section of ’Subject content". 

Follow the subject content outline, illustrating methods of 

determining production for each of the crops. 

Assistance must be provided on farm visits to get production 
data recorded in the Minnesota Farm Account Books. The in- 
stmctor will become aware of the harvesting progress on each 
of the farms during his monthly farm visits. This phase of 
accounting should be covered on the farm visit immediately 
following the harvest of each crop. Since the harvesting of 
various crops is spread out over a considerable period of 
time, this will be a part of several farm visits. Constant 
but tactful reminders are necessary on this phase of the 
records to encourage accurate and timely entries. 

3. References: 

A. Minnesota Farm Account Book . 

B. Profitable Farm Management . 

C. Records for Fana Management . 

Part III - Suggested On-Farm Instruction Activities 

Assist families in accurately recording total yields of all crops 
harvested or maturing. Instruct hw adjustments are made for moisture, 
test weight, quality. Examine adequacy of storage facilities and the 
storage -procedures. De^jonstrate how to determine harvesting field 

losses. 
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TJKET I - XI 



THE FOm lEAE 33EPRECIATION SCHEDULE 



Teacher Objectives: 




Schedule . 



2. To determine and record tax-base values of bare land and operator's 



house. 



Part I - How Do You Determine Current Inventory Values of Depreciable 
Property? 

1, Subject Content: 



A, Depreciation schedules from past income tax returns. 

B, Records of farm purchase. 

C. Definition of terms: 

1) Cost . . 

2) Additional first year depreciation. 

3) Investment credit • 

I|.) Salvage value . 

Years life • 

6) Annual depreciation • 

7) Depreciation charges this year. 

D. Capital asset groups 

1) Truck and auto • 

2) Mechanical power and general machinery. 

3) Livestock eqiiipment . 
k) Bare land . 

Operator's house . 

6) Buildings, fencing, tiling. 

2. Suggested Teaching Activities and Experiences: 

Families should have been instructed to bring along to 

class copies of depreciation schedules submitted as part of the 

income tax returns. The most recent year is most necessary but 

it is helpful to have as many past years depreciation schedules 

as possible. For farm owners it is also necessary to have the 

depreciation schedule for the year in which the farm was 
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purchased or some other source of information related to the 
allocation of the farm cost to buildings, fences, tiling, 

bare land and operator’s house. 

Use exaiT5)les to show how ’’cost remainin.g beginning of year” 
can be determined for the beginning of the first analysis year. ^ 
Show how depreciation is subtracted to easily arrive at end of 
year value (beginning of next year) . 

Have each family begin making entries in the four year 
depreciation schedule. Check individually with each family to 
see if the proper procedure is being used. Repeat exaii5)les of 
calculating procedures, if necessary. 

Point out how to make a memory check of machineiy and 
equipment, section by section, in the depreciation schedule 
to help families determine if items purchased over the yearJ 
have been omitted from the depr'^/Ciation schedule. 

It would be well to have all families turn in their com- 
pleted depreciation schedule along with tax schedules at ttie 
next class meeting so each can be carefully checked by the 
instructor. 

3 . References ; 

A. Minnesota Farm Account Book. 

Interr^T Ravanue Service . ’’Guidelines for Depreciation 
Schedules” 

C. Farmers Tax Guide . . 

D. Income Tax Management for Farms . 

Part II - Suggested On-Farm Instruction Activities 

Review the procedwes for entering items in the depreciation 
schedule. If not already coir^lete, assist in completing the beginning 
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of year entries from income tax records. Illustrate how new or traded 
items are entered on the depreciation schedule. Show how the de- 
preciation schedule can be used to arrive at the annual cost of owner- 
ship. 












UNIT I - XII 
INCOME TAX MANAGEMENT 










Teacher Objectives: 

1, To teach the value of managing income to minimize taxes, 

2, To teach a procediire for and encourage the making of an 
income tax estimate* 

Part I - How Can Income Taxes Be Held to a Minimum? 



1, Subject Content: 

A, Effect of income fluctuation on income tax 

l) Greater fluctuation from year to year results in 
greater taxes. 

a) Attempt to maintain income that will at least 
equal deductions and exemptions, 

b) Exan5>le : 

INCOME AND INCOME TAX LIABILITY FOR TWO FARMERS 





First 


Second 


Average 


2-Year 




Year 


Year 


Income 


Tax 


Jones Family 

2 Children - Net Income 


$ 0 


$7,800 


$3,900 


$671 


Smith Family 

2 Children - Net Income 


3,900 


3,900 


3,900 


61i 



2) Increasing deductions to save tax. 

3) Tax management of sales or trades. 
k) Tax reporting reminders. 

Tax Management tips. 

2, Suggested Teaching Activities and Experiences: 

The reference cited for this teaching unit is very coiTqolete 
and well organized. It can be followed very closely and used 
as the entire teaching material for this income tax management 
class. For this reason, the material under "subject content" 
has been hedd to a minimum. If copies of this reference, 
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'’Income Tax Management for Farmers” are not available in 
quantities, the instructor should prepare a summary of the 
iiT 5 )ortant points and provide duplicated copies for the class 
members. This material can then be followed by the class 
while the instructor explains the points and enlarges on the 
examples used. If class discussion is encouraged, this pro- 
cedure will be both interesting and worthwhile. 

3. References; 

A. Income Tax Management for Farmers . 

Part II - How Can Taxable Income be Estimated Before the End of the Year? 

1 . Sub j ect Content j 

A. Income Tax Estimate Vforksheet from page 12 of reference. 

2. Suggested Teaching Activities and Experiences; 

This class should be held in late October or early November 
to allow time for adjustment in purchases or sales which may 
help to minimize taxes. Have each family list up-to-date totals 
from the Minnesota Farm Account Book on the income tax estimate 
sheet. Suggest that they refer to inventories on haiid as a 
guide to determine possible receipts and expenses for the 
remainder of the year. Have them estimate tax obligation on 
the basis of this estimated income. 

The instructor may prefer to rei/ise the income tax estimate 
worksheet to conform to the categories on Form F,M. ?• This 
can be done very sinply by adding a column for estimating the 
rest of the year and another for the estimated year's total. 

After each family has calculated the estimated income tax, 
the consequences of delaying sales or making advanced purchase? 
should be thoroughly discussed. It should be emphasized that the 
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ainoTmt of income taxes paid oirer a period of years is 
the determining factor. Any adjustments • that are to be 
made must be in line with sound farm management practices if 

savings are to resiil/o. 

3 , References : 

A, Tnc ome Tax Management f or Farmers^. 

Be Form F.M. 7 » 

i 

C , Minnesota Farm Account Book . 

Part HI - Suggested pn-Farm Instruction Activities 

Assist fairilies in ooir?aeting an estimate of their income tax 
Uability. Discuss with them adjustments that could be made in delved 
sales or early purchases to affect income level and final tax liability. 
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uket I - xin 

MAKING THE END OF THE YEAH INVENTORY 
reacher Ob;1octives; 

1. To teach the technique of maldng and recording inventories at 
the end of the year. 

Part I - How Do You Co 2 T 5 )lete the Year-End Inventories? 

1. Subject Content: 

A, Values to be used 

1) Same general price level as beginning inventory for 
breeding stock. 

2) Conservative but realistic values. 

3) Current market price for market livestock. 
k) Current market price for forages. 

Purchase price for cai'ry-over feeds. 



2 ) 

3) 

h) 

6 ) 

7) 

8 ) 
9) 



B, Order in which to con 5 )lete inventories 

I) Dairy cows. 

Other dairy cattle. 

Beef breeding cattle. 

Feeders, 

Hogs, 

Sheep. 

Horses, 

Chickens, 

9) Crop, seed and feed, _ „ j n n 

10) Items in ’’Five Year Depreciatxon Schedule , 

^ a) Set up depreciable items purchased during the year 
from page U2, Indicate page and line used. 

Auto and truck. 

Mechanical power. 

Crop and general machinery. 

Livestock equipment. 

Buildings, fencing, tiling. 

Bare land, 

h) Operator's house, 

II) Non-farm assets, 

12) Liabilities , 



b) 

c) 



!! 



e 

f) 

g) 



C. Special items to check t o 

1) Heifers freshened - value, page 5, column 3. 

should agree with end-of-the-year value of the 

same animals. _ 

2) Make certain that no beginning of year J^ue appe^s 
in depreciation schedule for items bought during the 

3) Beginning value minus depreciation equals ending value 
on depreciable items. 






2. Suggested Teaching Activities and Experiences: 

Material from several preceeding teaching units may be 
reviewed briefly with the class before going into the ending 
inventories. Unit IV, making the inventory, is a very s^jrdlar 
unit. The same procedure of using the Financial Summari^ 

Form from the account book should be followed to furnish a 
method of keeping track of inventory eon^letions. Unit IX, 

’Making the Mid-Year Feed Check” may furnish ideas on the crop, 
seed and feci inventory. Each record-keeper has completed two 
previous feed inventories. If these have been carefully checked, 
no great problem will be encountered with this one. Unit X, 

’’Crop Yield Records”, will also be useful in determining quantities 
of grains and forages. Special attention should be called to the 
year-end inventory of liabilities. This should include all 
r.'yney owed at the end of the year, whether it is long-term, 
short-term, or unpaid bills and accounts. The accuracy of all 
inventories, incluJing quantities, weights and values, should 
again be stressed. This is such an in^ortant point that it must 
be stressed at every opportunity throughout the year, 

3, References: 

A, Minnesota Farm Account Book . 

B, “Financial Summaries”, included in Minnesota Farm Account Book. 

C, Records for Farm Management . 

D, Farm Records . 

E, Current local newspapers and market reports. 

Part II “ Suggested On-Farm Instruction Activities# 

Assist in making a con^lete year-end inventory. Special attention 
should be paid to balancing the money borrowed r Pald on debts, - inventory 












of liability section. Illustrate hoxj the livestock reports and crop 
and feed check can be used to help issue record accuracy. A final 
check on yield records and crop inventories should be made to insure 
that consideration for moisture, test weight and quality has been 

given. 
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UNIT I - XIV 
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END OF THE YEAR CROP AND FEED CHECK 
Teacher Objectives: 

1. To teach the technique of completing the crop and feed check 
and adjusting feed records. 

Part I - How Do You Balance Feed Supply and Disappearance for greatest 
Accuracy? 

1. Subject Content: 

A. Items which must be coir^jleted prior to this unit 

1) Beginning inventories. 

2) Crop production records. 

3) Mathematical addition of purchased feeds. 

I4) Mathematical addition of crops sold. 

Ending inventories on crops and feed* 

6) Feed records by enterprise. 

B. Procedure for completing crop and feed check. ^ 

1) Enter purchases, amount and value, by individual feeds 
on Crop and Feed Check form (provided -with account book). 

2) Enter beginning inventory, amount and value by individual 
feeds on Crop and Feed Check form. 

3) Enter crops raised on Crop and Feed Check form. 

U) Add the items entered to get total supply on the Crop 
and Feed Check form. 

Enter crop sales on Crop and Feed Check form. 

6) Enter crops seeded on Crop and Feed Check form. 

7) Enter ending inventories on Crop and Feed Check form. 

8) Add the last three items and subtract this sum from the 
total supply. Enter this remainder on the appropriate 
line on the Crop and Feed Check form. 

9) Enter amounts of each feed fed from the .feed records on 
page 26-27 of the account book in the appropriate place 
for each class of livestock. 

10) Add up the individual feeds fed to all classes of livestock . 

11) See if the amount '’available for feed” corresponds with 
the total amount ’’fed”. 

12) If these are not the same, study the differences to deter- 
mine where the error was most likely to occur. 

13) Make adjustments in feed to the various classes of live- 
stock in the appropriate column. 

a) In rare cases it may be necessary to adjust the raised 
or ending inventory. This should not be done unless 
there is con^lete assurance that amounts fed are en- 
tirely reliable. 
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2, Suggested Teaching Activities and Ejq)eriences : 

Have each family follow the procedure listed under "subject 
content". Stress that any figure which is put on the Crop 
and Feed Check form must be taken from the accoimt book. The 
purpose of this rule is to check on the accuracy of entries 

in the account book. 

This unit will furnish each family with the information 
necessary for con 5 )leting the crop and feed check. However, the 
instructor should work with each family individually on a fam 
visit scheduled for this purpose. In all probability, each 
family will desire assistance; especially in adjusting the 
amounts fed to livestock, 

3, References: 

A, M^Tinfisota Farm Account Book. 

B, "Crop and Feed Cheek Form", included in Minnesota Farm 
Account Book . 

C, Records for Farm Management* 

Part II - Suggested On-Farm Instruction Activities, 

Begin by assisting with the completion of the crop and feed, check. 
Illustrate how this information is used in determining livestock 
efficiencies. Ask families to make another estimate of the production 
levels and efficiency of their livestock operations. Encourage them 
to record them with their previous estimate. 



UMT I - XV 



CLOSING THE ACCOUNT BOOK FOR ANALYSIS 
Teacher Objectives; 

1, To familiarize families with the necessary preparations for 
closing the Minnesota Farm Accoimt Book for analysis, 

2, To familiarize families with the necessary closeout forms 
and encourage their early coiT 5 )letion, 

Part I - How Do You Close the Year's Record? 

1, Subject Content; 

A, Necessary prerequisites to closing the account book for 
analysis , 

1) End-of-the-year inventories, 

2) Crop and feed check, 

3) Livestock Report, F.A. 12, 

k) Checklist for closing the Minnesota Farm Accoimt 
Book, 

B, Closing Procedure ; 

l) The checklist for closing the Minnesota Farm Account 
Book has been designed to cover both major and minor 
points in closeout. If this form is followed and 
other forms suggested in it are couple ted, the 
closeout will be accomplished. This checklist and 
the closeout forms should be the subject matter for 
this unit, 

2, Suggested Teaching Activities and Experiences; 

Supply each family with a copy of the checklist for closing 
the Minnesota Farm Account Book and the closeout forms commonly 
referred to as the Livestock Report, Crop and Feed Check and 
Supplementary Information form. Have each family follow this 
checklist as they check their accounts for coir 5 )leteness and 
accuracy. Have each family fill out Form F,A, ^1, Supplementary 
Information , Considerable work will be necessary with each 
family on a farm visit following this unit of instruction. On 
this visit the account book will be checked for accuracy and 
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completeness 5 as suggested in this unit. Livestock Report; 

12, Crop and Feed Check, and Supplementary Info nnatioir, 

F.A. ^1 (Voc.Ag.) •will also be checked for completeness and 
accuracy. The Mnnesota Farm Account Book, including the Fot^ 

Year Depreciation Schedule and these three forms, at this time, 
are ready to be forwarded to the Jbialysis Center. 

3, References: 

A, Checklist for Closing the Minnesota Farm Ac count Book. 

B, Supplementary Information, F.A, ^1. 

C, Njimesota Fai*m Account Book . 

D, Tdvestock Report j F.A, 12. 

E, Crop and Feed Check . 

Part II - Suggested On-Farm Instruction Activities. 

The final closing sessions should be devoted to attaining the highest 
degree of accuracy possible ■with the farm account. Follow a step by step 
procedure of closeout to insure that no important information is over- 
looked, The final close out should include the completion of Checklist 
for Closing the Minnesota Farm Account Book, the Crop and Feed Check, 
the Livestock Report (F.A, 12), and Supplementary Information form (F.A. ^1). 
It would also be desirable to complete a cash check as a measure of record 




accuracy. 



Agriculture Department 

Faribault Area Vocational -Technical School 
10 - 200-67 



Name 

Date 

Checklist for Closing the Minnesota Farm Account Book 

"Closing” the Minnesota Farm Account book is the term that is used in making 
the final entries in the book at the end of the year in preparation for a farm 
business analysis. In addition to the "closed" account book three forms are com- 
pleted and sent to the analysis center. These are the " Crop and Feed Check 5 
"Livestock Report", F,A, 12; and the " Supplementary Information" , F,A, 51. These 
forms are used to check on the completeness and accuracy of various sections of 
the records , Care should be taken that all figures used o n these forms are taken 
Hirectly and exactly from the faim account book. If this is not done^. the forms 
do not serve the purpose of promoting accuracy, Also^ make CERTAIN that beginning 
inventories of all items - Livestock Feed and Non Farm Assets - are exactly the same, 
as the ending from last year. If a change has been made^ please explain. 

It is not a difficult Job to "close" the Minnesota Farm Account Book^ but it 
does take time. The main deficiency is not usually incorrect entires, but rather 
missing items. For this reason, the following checklist has been prepared to help 
you check on the completeness of your book. 

Read each of the items on the checklist as you are going through your account 
book. If you have the page or item coiriplete, place a check (X) in that blank space. 
If the item does not apply to your business, place a zero (O) in the blank space. 

For example ; if you don’t have dairy cows, place a zero in pages 2-3, 4-5, o-7, 

8-9, When you have every blank space filled, these items should be complete. 

Since this list only includes the most frequently missed items, you, of course, 
should complete any other items in the book that are obvious. 

Pages 2-3 — Dairy 

Have you entered; 

Milk used in home - Cols, 2-3? 

________ Milk fed to calves - Cols, ij.-5? 

Amount (Cols, 8 & lO) and value before any deductions (Col, 11) of milk sold? 

Landlord's share of milk sold (Col, 13)7 

Have you entered hauling expense and other deductions (Col, lU, page 2 
through Col, 12, page 3) for each pay period of the year? 

Pages li-5 — Dairy 

______ Number, weight and value of all COWS but cheated? 

Does item 1, Col, 7, page U, agree with Col, 8 total, page 5? 

Does Col, 18 total, page k, agree with Col, 13 total, page 5? 

Number and value for heifers freshened. Col, 2-3, page 5 7 

Number, WEIGHT, and value for transferred. Col, li-5-6, page 57 
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Dates a number and value of cows bought. 

Dates, number and value of cows sold. 

Nuniber. total value, operator's and laiidlord's share beginning inventory of 
Dairy Cows. 

Number, total value, operator's and landlord's share end of year Inventory 
of Dairy Cows. 



Pages 6-7 -- Pai '^T 

These pages are for your personal record of indl'ldual cows. Have you trans 
f erred these TOTALS ■ to page 5? 



Pages 8-9 Other Dairy 

Humber, weight and value of other dairy (HOT CCMS) biitchered. Cola. 3-5 

Heifers fresh, number and value (Cols. 7-8). Does this agree with Cols 
2-3 1 page 5? 



Transferred to feeders NUMBER, WEIGHT, and value, ColSc 9-H« 

Do Cols. 13 (page 8) + l6 (page 9) + calves born (lice 3 » ^ "'rjflgeQ) 

Cols. 22 (page 9) + 7 (page 8) + 9 (page 8) + calves died (line 8, page9) 

+ others died (line 9 9 page 9) + 3 (page o)? 



Pages 10-11 — Beef Breeding 

Are T entries complete with Number, Weight and Value? 

I 

Pages 12-1^-14-15 — Feeders 

Do you have n\imber, weight and value for all entries? 




•I 

i 

I 
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Pages 16-17 — Hogs 

Cols. 1-5, hogs butchered - number, live weight and value. 

Col. 18, number farrowing each month. 

Col. 19, number bom each month. 

col. 20, number died each month (except breeding stock over 6 months of age). 

Cols. 7-9, number, weight and value of hogs on beginning inventory. 

Cols. 12-l4, number, weight and value of hogs on ending inventory. 

Cols. 36, 37 , 39, number, WEIGHT and value of pigs bought. 

Are breeding hogs sold shown in cols. 3-6 (including lumber, weight and value)? 

Are market hogs sold shown in Cols. U-l4 (including number, Uve weight 
and value)? 



o 
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Pages l8-19 — Sheep 

Are cols. 13-1^-15 -j pa«® complete? 

Are inventories complete with weights and vaJ-ues? 

Pounds of wool sold, col. 24, page 19 • 

Pages 20-21 -- Chickens 

Number and value of birds on beginning and ending inventories. 

Hens butchered, (Cols. 13-14-15 )• 

Other chickens butchered (Cols. l6-17-lQ)» 

Eggs used (Cols. 19-20). 

Chickens sold. Number and value, (Cols. l6-20). 

Do you have dozens indicated for all egg sales? 

Pages 24-26 — Mlsc. Uveatock Expose 

Have subtotals been carried over from page 3? 

Are Livestock Enterprises identified on top of Sections? 

Are veterinary expenses clearly identified? 

Pages 26-27 — Feed Records 

Have you entered number of head on pasture and days on p/asture according to 
per cent of roughage from pastures? 

Are all farm grown feeds allocated to livestock in the proper columns? 

Page 28 — Crops 

Crops used in house, dese^rlption and VALUE. 

Page 29 — Cron Data 

Does col. 2 add up to be the owned acres in your farm? 

Does col. 8 add up to be the acres rented? 

Is total production shown in col. 4? 

Is total production including Landlordls share shown in col. 10? 

Hay in tons Com Silage in tons Corn and toall Grains in bushesl 

canning Crops in dollars ___ Diverted Acres in dollars — 
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Pages 30-31 Crop Inventories 

Are amounts and values shown for each item for both b eginn ing and end of 

year (including undivided share of l and l o rd)? 

Are commercial feeds on inventory identified for enterprise: That is Dairy; 

Other Dairy; Hogs, Beef Breeding, Beef Feeders, etc? 

Pages 32 "36 — Feed Bought 

Are amounts and values of feed bought shown for each entry? 

Is cost of commercial feeds amount and value shown separately from farm 
grains? 

Is the cost of grinding and other feed processing stflrtracted and recorded 
under custom work hired (page 4o)? 

Are feeds for various enterprises separated and identified? 

Are column totals from pages 32-36 carried to the' proper place on the bottom 

of columns 68 to 70? 

Page 37 — Crops Sold 

Is each crop sold identified and quantity— hay in tons, com and grain in 
bushels --given as well as total v^ue? 

Are diverted acre payments for both operator and l an dlord shown in the 
designated place? 

Pag^n 38-39 — Crop E3cpenses 

Are fertilizers, crop chemicals and other crop expenses each put in the 

designated place in the book? 

Do Cols. 8 + 9 + 10 11 + 12 + 13 « 5? 

Do Cols. 21 + 22 + 23 + 24 + 25 + 26 = l8? 

Page 40 — Custom Work Hired 

Is each job clearly identified? 

Do Cols. 6 + 7+ 8 + 9 + 10 -Ml + 12 = Col. 3? 

Page 4l — Repairs 

Are only livestock equipment and R. E. repairs on this page? (Supplies go 
on pfiges 24-25). 

Are landlord* s estimated R.E. repairs entered? 

Page 42 — Machinery Equipment and R.E. Bought 

Is every depreciable item purchased during the year listed here? 



Page ^^"45 — Gas. Oil and Grease 

Is Federal gas tax credit taken on last year's tax shown as 19^7 income 
in Col. 3? 

Are all items listed in total value and also under Tractor and Machinery, 
Truck or Auto? 

________ Are gallons of gasoline shown for all purchases? 

Do Cols. 37 + 39 + = Gol. 33 ? 

Pages Ii6-1i 9 — Repair 

Are all items shown in total value and again in Tractor, Machinery, Truoh 
or Auto? 

Do Cols. 22 + 23 + 24 = 19? (P^S® 

Pages ^Q«»^^l Wages 

Are days or months worked clesufly shown? 

Page — Ifanaid Labor 

Have you shown days of unpaid labor in Col. 30? 

______ Days of labor boarded in Col. 31? 

Page Taxes 

________ Have you shown Landlord's K.E. and P.P. taxes? 

Page ^2-^3 — Miscellaneous 
Is insurance clearly identified? 

Have :/ou shown % or dollars of teleppone and electricity for farm business? 

Have you clearly identified job done in work off farm? 

For Coop refunds have you shown total value and cost and equity? 

Have you deducted personal share of refunds (no provision in the book for 
this). 

Page Borrowed-Debts -Assets 

________ Does Col. 13 + 3 “ 4 + 10? 

_____ Does Col. l4 show everything that you owe to everyone as of December 31st? 

Are both beginning and ending non-feurm assets con^jlete? (Col. 2 + 3> ^ ^ ^ 
page 

Are all life insurance premiums paid during the year in Col. 13? 
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Page ^6 -- Non-faxm Income Taaces 

Are income taxes. Federal, Social Security and State paid this year shovm 
separately in Col. 7 ? 

Are refunds shown in Col. 10? 

Pages 57-62^ — Personal 

Are drugs shown separately from other medical expenses? (page 57) 

Yes No Are yoir personal spending accounts fairly complete? 

Four Year Depreciation Schedule 

Have you entered depreciation charges this year for every item and subtracted 
it from the beginning value to get end in g value? 

Has every item purchased on page 42 been entered in your depreciation 
schedule? 

Have you entered bare land value for your land and rented land? 

Have you estimated the value and depreciation of landlord’s building? 

Yes No Would you be willing to keep more detailed accounts if the 

analysis would give you more information? 

What additional information would you like your analysis to give you? 
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CHAPTER VI 



FAEM BUSINESS MANAGEMENT II 

Because Management Education is a continuing program, there is no 
natural break between Farm Management I and Farm Management II. The 
second year of instruction may be called "Farm Business Analysis", or 
any other appropriate title. The program of instruction begins in Jan- 
uary and continues through December with particular emphasis on the 
interpretation of the first year's analysis. The first two or three 
teadiing units deal with income tax calculation and other background 
information. The analysis interpretation itself will begin in March 
or April depending on when the farm business analysis for the past 
year's record has been returned from the area analysis center. If the 
complete analysis summary is not yet available, the March meeting can 
well be based on general information obtained from the individual pre- 
liminary reports of cooperators. At this time, all or most of the 
families have received their perliminary reports and are eager for 
guidance to begin study of their first complete analysis of their farm 
business. 

The subject matter of many of the lessons in Farm Management II 
are examples of the application of sound management and economic prin- 
ciples. While the principles are often not explicitly identified, the 
instructor should be alert to the opportunity to explain the nature of 
the principle to his farm families, and to name and identify the prin- 
ciples with which the unit is concerned. 
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UNIT II - I i 

,! 

: 

CALCULATING INCOME AND SOCIAL SECURITY TAXES 

Teacher Objectives: ] 

1. To teach families how to calculate "net farm income" using 

Form 1040 j Schedule F. j 

'i 

2. To teach families how to calculate "capital gains income" 

using Form 1040, Schedule D. | 

3. To teach families how to determine Federal Income Tax 

using Form 1040. | 

4. To teach families how to determine Minnesota Income Tax 

due using Form M-I. 

Part I - How Do You Determine New Farm Profit? 

1. Subject Content: 

A. Why should farm management groups study the income 

tax procedures? 

- 

1) Obligation for all farmers to keep accurate 
records and to pay the proper taxes to support 
state and federal government. 

2) Farm families need to know how income taxes and 
social security are computed in order to properly 
manage their tax liabilities. 

3) Income taxes are a large item of expense. As 
with other expense items, controlling this large 
item may leave more money available to meet 
family goals. 

Completing Form 1040, Schedule F. 

1) Transfer of income totals from account book to 
appropriate space on Schedule F. 

2) Transfer of expense totals from account book to 
appropriate space on Schedule F. 

3) Completion of Depreciation Schedule worksheet and 
transferring totals to Schedule F. 

4) Determining "net farm income" for tax and social 
security purposes. 

2. Suggested Teaching Activities and Experiences ; 

An example farm account or an actual farm record should be 
used in class to illustrate how easy it is to transfer income^ 
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expenses and depreciation totals onto Form 1040, Schedule F. 

The completion of the family's actual tax return should not be 
attempted in class because of the confidential nature of the 
information. A farm visit should be scheduled with each family 
to work individually with them on their income tax reporting. 
This and final closeout of the account book can well be accom- 
plished during one visit. A packet of all forms needed for 
computing tax liability should be supplied to each family. Tlie 
forms may then be used by class members to follow the discussion 
and to make notes that will be helpful in doing their own tax 
return. 

A supplemental depreciation worksheet which follows the 
format of the "Four Year Depreciation Schedule" should be 
used to aid in the calculation and reporting of depreciation. 
Special points should be made during the discussion on enter- 
ing newly purchased depreciable items in the Four Year Depre- 
ciation Schedule" and bringing it up to date on old items. 

When explanation and discussion of the Form 1040, Schedule 
F, has been completed a few minutes should be spent on the 
completion of Schedule 1040 F-I including the calculation of 
Social Security Tax due. 

Part II — How Do You Determine Capital Gains Income? 

1. Subject Content; 

A. Completing Form 1040, Schedule D. 

1) Completing short term capital gains. 

a) Breeding livestock held less than 12 months. 

2) Completing long-term capital gains. 

a) Breeding livestock held more than 12 months. 
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3) Completing gains from Section 1245 and 1250 Property , 
a) Depreciable assets held more than 6 months, 

4) Completing gains other than capital assets , 
a) Section' 1245 and 1250 Property Losses. 

5) Determining total gains and losses from sale or 
exchange of property. 

2. Suggested Teaching Activities and Experiences: 

Use Form 1040, Schedule D to illustrate how breeding live- 
stock, machinery and equipment, and other property is treated 
for tax purposes. 

It is important that students learn to recognize gains and 
losses that fall into the capital gains tax category as contrast- 
ed to ordinary income. Stress the importance of following tax 
forms to the "letter" to arrive at the correct taxable income. 

Part III - How Do You Determine Your Federal Income Tax Liability? 

1. Subject Content: 

A. Completing Federal Form 1040. 

1) Determining adjusted gross income. 

2) Determining exemptions. 

3) Determining non— business deductions, 

4) Determining tax credits. 

5) Determining tax from table or schedule, 
a) Determining surcharge, 

6) Determining balance due with the return, 

2. Suggested Teaching Activities and Experiences: 

Tlie adjusted gross income is determined by combining on Form 
1040 the "net farm profit" from Part I, the capital gains income 
from Part II, and other miscellaneous income that may not require 
a separate schedule. Point out that anyone can file their own 
income taxes if willing to read and follow directions. 

With the step by step approach as suggested under "subject 
content", the determination of tax due is relatively simple. 
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SpGclsX forms rosy bs iisGd to li6Xp fsmXXXss dstsrrnXns tlisXr 
tentative Investment Credit for the current year and to heXp 
them to keep track of Investment Credit used, carried over, 
accumulated and paid back. Without a special system to keep 
record of this, there is XikeXy to be much confusion in future 
years. A checklist of forms and schedules to be filed by the 
family will prove helpful. (See X968 Income Tax-FinaX Remind- 
ers) . Even thou^ some famiXies may prefer to have an attorney 
or tax consuXtant fiXX out returns and send them in, this exer- 
cise shouXd be encouraged. The famiXy wiXX Xearn more about its 
own tax probXems and, in aXX probabiXity, wiXX have a more com- 
pXete return if it is done in this way prior to going to the 
tax co.isuXtant. 

Part IV - How Do You Determine Minnesota Income Tax Due? 

X. Subject Content; 

A. Comp Xe ting Minnesota Form M-I. 

2. Suggested Teaching Activities and Experiences; 

Determination of Minnesota Income Tax Xi^iXity is a simple 
matter after the Federal Tax forms have been completed. Simply 
referring to the proper table or schedule and carrying forward 
onto the form will determine the tax due. 

3. References for Parts I, II, III end IV. 

A. Tax Forms; U.S. 1040, 1040F, 1040F-X, Schedule D, Form 3468, 
Form 4136, Minnesota Form M-X. 

B. Farmer’s Tax Guide . 

C. Your Federal Income Tax. Edition for Individuals . 

D. Summary of Income Tax Short Course . 
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Part V - Suggested On-Farm Instruction Activities. 

Some families may ask for assistance in completing their 
income tax reporting forms. This visit may be used for verify- 
ing the information which they have reported on .their tax forms 
and for checking to see that entries have been made correctly. 
This exercise provides an excellent opportunity for discussing 
tax planning for the next tax year. Instructors may find it 
useful to assist families in preparing their own tax forms 
for the first time even if the family employs a tax consultant 
to do the final tax filing. 
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a separate form for each year*s record. File with your tax records 



Faribault Area Vocational-Technical School 

Form 11-66-200-1 .C. Name 

CIMEATIVE RECX)RD OF INVESTI'ffiNT CREDIT*, 1962-1976 
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Faribault Agriculture Department 

11-68-150 



1968 Income Tax - Final Reminders 

For Federal Income Taac» the folloving forms should be caaapleted t 

Form I040: U.S. Individual Income Tax Return (for anyone filing Federal 

Income 1^) 

Schedule F (Form 1040); Schedule of Farm Income and Expenses (for all 

farmers ) 

and Supplemental Depreciation Form 

Schedule P-1 (Form 1040): Self Employment Tax (Social Security for Farmers) 

(The 1968 rate is m a xim um $499*20) 

Schedule D (Form 1040); Gains and Losses from Sales or Exchanges of Property 

Form 34^! Computation of Investment Credit 

Form A 136: Computation of Credit - Gas and Oil Tax 

Schedule C (itorm 1040); Profit (or loss) from Bu?jiness or Profession 

(Needed if you or your spouse have self-employed sideline 
business other than farming) 

Schedule C-3 (Form 1040); Computation of Social Security Self-Employment Tax 

(Needed for spouse if she has self -employing business 
with earnings over $400) 

Schedule B (Form lO^fO): Supplemental Schedule of Income and Retirement 

Income Credit 

Schedule G (Form 1040); Income Averaging (if you income average) 

The above forms* along with a check covering the amount of yom* Income Tax and 
Social Security made payable to "Internal Revenue Service" should be mailed to; 

Internal Revenue Service Center 
2306 E. Bannister Road 
Klansas City, Missouri 64l?0 

(Also Form W-2, if you or your spouse worked for wages. 

mumm 

For Sta te I ncome Tax^, the following forma should be completed ; 

Form M**l: Minnesota Individual Tax Return 

Schedule P (Form 1040); Schedule of Farm Income and Expenses 
emd Supplemental Depreciation Fozm 

Form 1040; They would like a copy of Form 10l^0 marked "STATE COPY" 

Possibly Schedule "B", "C", AND "D", if substantial amounts are involved. 

The above forms* and a check payable to "Commissioner of Taxation", should be 
mailed to: Minnesota Department of Taxation 
Income Tax Division 
Centennial Office Building 
St. Paul, Minnesota 55IOI 

*Also Form MW-2, if you worked for wages. 

mumm 

To keep for your own records > you should have the following forms ; 1040, 1040-F, 
Schedule F-1, Schedules "B", "D", "G", Forms 3468, 4136, M-1, and if needed, 
Schedule "C", C-3, W-2, and MW-2. 
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UNIT II - II 
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MEASUEES OF FARM PROFITS 



Teacher Objectives; 

1. To acquaint families with the various methods of measuring 
farm profits. 

2. To acquaint families with the various terms used in the 
analysis reports. 

Part I - How Do We Measure Our Progress? 



1. Subject Content; 

A. Definitions related to a farm business analysis. 

n Total Farm Capital - The value of real estate (includ- 
:|P[, lan d and hulldlnes) . livestock, machinery, and 

equipment, feed and supplies. . „ t .. 

a) Average Farm ^ Beginning Inventory + Ending Invent, og^ 

Capital ^ 

b ) Us es 

(1) A measure of farm business size. 

(2) Working capital which must yield a 
reasonable return. 

(3) Net worth determination (operators share). 

2) Total Farm Sales - The sum of all cash sales including 
breeding livestock, market livestock, livestock products, 
crops, refunds, work off farm and miscellaneous farm 

income. ^ ^ , , 

3 ) Adi listed Total Farm Sales - Total farm sales less cap- 
ital assets sold. 

4) To tal Farm Receipts - Total farm sales plus increase 
in farm capital and family living from the farm. 
living from the farm is often called perquisites. (Value 
of house rent is sometimes included, but not in the 

Minnesota Vo-Ag analysis report.) 

5) Total Cash Operating Expense - (Whole Farm) - All ordin 

ary cash operating expenses except interest paid and 
cash rent paid. . 

6) Total Farm Purchases - Cash operating expense plus cap- 
ital improvements bou^t. 

7) Total Farm Expense - Total farm purchases plus decrease 

in farm capital, interest on farm capital, family 

labor, labor charge for partners and board for hired 

labor. _ _ 

8) Labor Earnings - Total Farm Receipts minus Total Farm 

Expense. 

Labor earnings are what a fanner receives for year’s 
work after all farm business expenses , unpaid family labor 
and Interest on the capital invested have been deducted 
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from th6 farm racaipts. Sinca intarast on farm 
capital is chargad as an axpansa and actual intarast 
paid is not considarad, tha farmar with a larga in- 
dabtadnass can ba comparad aqiially with ona who has 
no dabts. 

9) Labor Incoma - This maasura is just lika labor aamings 
axcapt that parquisitas ara not countad as part of tha 
farm racaipts. 

10) Farm Incoma - Incoma from capital and operator s labor 
(cash receipts and increase in inventory, less cash 
expenses and unpaid family labor) . This is what is 
left to pay for the farmer's tima and for the use of 



invested capital. 

11) Returns and Net Increases - Net production for the year. 

12) Expenses and N et Decreases - Net costs for the, year. 

13) Farmers Net Worth - Total assets minus total liabilities. 

14) Ratio of Farm Expense to Farm Receipts - Shows how much 
of each dollar of income is an expense. 

a) Total Farm Expense 

Total Farm Receipts = Ratio 

15 ) Ratio of Assets to Liabilities - Shows how much is 
owed for each dollar of property. 

a) Total Assets 

Tot al-Liab i li ties 

16) Net Cash Operating Income - Adjusted total farm sales 
minus total cash farm operating expense. 

17) Labor Earnings (operator's share) - Total farm receipts 
minus total farm expense (including interest paid, cash 
rent, and adjusted interest on farm capital). 

18) Return to Capital and Family Labor - Labor earnings + 
interest on farm capital + unpaid family labor. This 
is the amount the family has to live on, reduce debts 



and save. 

19 ) Index of Yield - Index of Return - The term index is an 
expression to show how this item compares with the aver 
age of the group. The average is assigned an index value 

of 100 . 

20) Supplemental Costs - Crops . 

a) Fertilizer. 

b) Chemicals. 

c) Seed and Other. 

d) Hired Labor (special). 

e) Custom Work. 

21) Allocated Costs -- Crops . 

a) Power and Crop Machinery Expense. 

b) Land Cost. 

c) Miscellaneous Cost. 

22) Supplemental Costs - Livestock . 

a) Miscellaneous Livestock Expense. 

b) Veterinary Expense. 

c) Custom Work. 

23) Return Over Feed - Returns and net increases minus value 
of feed fed. 
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24) Return for $100 Feed Fed - 

a) Returns and Net In creases ^ for $100 Feed. 

Value of Feed Fed 

25) Labor Earnings Per Man - 

a) Labor Earnings + Labor (Tbl.3,L 31,32)_ Earnings 

Number of Workers per Man. 

26) Per Cent Return On Investment 

a) Farm Income Minus Value of Operator’s Time_ _ ^ Return 

Average Farm Capital 

27) Return Above All Costs (Also referred to as the return to 

management or profit). , m. 

a) Labor Earnings Minus Value of Operator s Time 

Return Above All Costs. 

28) Returns Per Hour of Labor - 

a) Labor Earnings + Unpaid Labor _ pgr Hour. 

Work Units X 10 

B. Calculating Measures of Farm Profit 
Supplementary Data 

a) The following information was taken from a 
farmer's 1968 records. Various receipts and 
expenses have been grouped to simplify the 
calculations : 



it 



A SOUTHERN MINNESOTA RECORD OF BUSINESS 



Farm Capital 



JanuaTT 1 



Productive! Livestock $16,979 

Crop, Seed and Feed 10,929 

Power Machinery and Equipment 10,553 

Land 12,000 

Buildings, Fences, etc. 17 , 737 

Total Farm Capital $68,198 



***************************i^ 



December 31 



$16,624 
9 s 722 
11,818 
12,000 
27,277 
$77,441 



Total Size of Business in Work Unitb 592 

Number of Workers 1 

**************************** 



Farm Sales Farm Expenses 



Livestock & Livestock Products Sold 


$29,392 


Livestock Bought & Misc. 


$ 1,468 


Crops Sold & Diverted Acres 


4,443 


Feed and Crop Expense 


12,175 


Capital Assets Sold 


None 


Repairs, Gas, Oil & Grease 


1,425 


Miscellaneous Farm Income 


946 


Wages, Taxes, General Exp. 


2,295 


Total Farm Sales 


$34,781 


Utilities 


533 






Total 


$17,896 






Capital Assets Bought 


14,149 


Increase in Farm Capital 


$ 9,243 


Unpaid Family Labor 


$ 400 


Family Living From the Farm 


234 


Board for Hired Labor 


350 


Assumed Value of Operator's Labor 


4,800 


Interest Paid 


825 




Labor (Table 3- Line 31) 


1,750 






Labor (Table 3-Line 32) 


None 



**************************** 



Calculating Common Measures of Farm Profit 



1. (68,198) + (77,441) 

Beginning Ending 

Inventory Inventory 


= (145,639) 
2 


= (72.820) 

Average Farm 
Capital 




2. Total Farm Sales 


( 34,781) 


Total Farm Purchases 


(32,045) 


Increase in Farm 


(9,243) 


Interest on Farm Capital 


(3,641) 


Capital 


Family Living from 


(234) 


Unpaid Family Labor 


(400) 


Farm 


TOTAL FARM RECEIPTS 


(44,258) 


Board for Hired Labor 
TOTAL FARM EXPENSE 


(350) 

(36,436) 


TOTAL FARM RECEIPTS 


(44,258) 


- TOTAL FARM EXPENSE (36,436) 


= LABOR EARNINGS 
(7,822) 
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3. LABOR EARNIHGS (7,822) - PERQUISITES (234) = LABOR INCOME (7^588) . 

4. (7,588) Labor Income + (3,641) Interest on Farm Capital = (11,229) Farm Income, 

5. (34,781) Total Adjusted Farm Sales (Operator's Share) - (18,721) Total Cash 

Operating Expense (Cash Exp.+ Interest Paid) = ( 16,060) Net Cash Operating Income 



6, Labor Earnings (Operator's Share) iJL»®2^ 

Interest on Farm Capital (2 , 816) 

Unpaid Family Labor 

RETURN TO CAPITAL AND LABOR ( 11,038) 



7. Labor Earnings + Labor (T bl.3,L 31, 32) (9 ?572)_ _ /y 353) Labor Earnings Per Man. 

Number of Workers (1.3) 

8. Farm Income (11,220) - Value of Operator's Time (4,800) = 



(6429) 



Average Farm Capital (72,820) 



(8.84)% Return on Investment. 



9. Labor Earnings (7822) - Value of Operator's Time (4800) = Return above all 

Costs (3022) . 



10, Labor Earnings (7822) + Unpaid Labor (400) - (8222) 



($1.39) 



Work Units X 10 (5920) Returns per Hr. 



*************:*************** 



2. Suggested Teaching Activities £uid Experiences: 

Provide each family with the information given in the 
supplementary data and have them determine the profits of 
the example farm. A sample worksheet is provided to assist 
the instructor in preparing for this unit. The worksheet 
can be used as is with the figures in the parenthesis omitted. 
The instructor may wish to expand on this unit by providing 
additional information from a farm record and adding other 
calculations. 

After the families have worked out each of the various 
measures of profit for the example farm, discuss the 
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significance of these measures, illustrating the advantages 
and disadvantages of comparing farms by each of these measures. 
Emphasize those measures that are used in the current analysis 
report . 

3. References: 

A. Vocational Agriculture Farm Analysis, Annual Report. 

B . Dociirnentation For Farm Business Record An alysis. 

Part II - Suggested On-Farm Instruction Activities. 

Review the measures of farm earnings which the family 
completed at the last class. Discuss the applicability of 
each measure to their own business. Help the family select 
the measures most appropriate for their farm operation. If 
the preliminary farm business analysis is available, assist 
families in interpreting the report. Identify the measures 
of earnings and ask family to evaluate if the measure indicates 
a strong or weak position in relation to the average farm in 
the area. 
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UNIT II - III 



MEASURES OF FARM BUSINESS SIZE 
Teacher Objectives: 

1. To acquaint families with the various measures of farm 
business size and to show the relationship between size 
and earnings. 

Part I “• ^hat Are the Common Measures of Farm Business Size? 

1. Subject Content: 

Various Measures of Size of Business * 

217 Farms in East South Central Minnesota 



Item 


Average 
217 Farms 


Most Profitable 
43 Farms 


Least Profitable 
43 Farms 


Total Acres 


302 


382 


285 


Tillable Acres 


263 


338 


244 


Farm Capital (Dec. 


31) $112,494 


$154,976 


$102,570 


Number of Workers 


1.4 


1.6 


1. 4 


Work Units 


375 


511 


268 


Total Farm Sales 
Sales Productive 


$40,207 


$63,284 


$26,537 


Livestock 


$29,576 


$47,918 


$15,700 


Total Sales Crops 


$ 8,651 


$11,507 


$ 9,218 


Labor Earnings 


$ 8,240 


$16,640 


$ 353 



*Vocational Agricultu 7 .*e Farm Analysis, Austin Area Vocational-Technical 
School, 1969. 



2. Suggested TSaching Activities and Experiences: 

Through questions and class discussion, bring out the common 



measures of farm business size, 

List these items on the chalkboard as they are brought up. 
Supplement the list to include those listed in the subject content 
if they are not all mentioned by the class. 

Use a visual with recent information similar to that shown 
in the subject content table. Discuss the relationship of each 
of these size factors to earnings. It should be noted that some 
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of these measures are more significant in certain areas of 
Minnesota than others. Certain factors will be more important 
in some years than in others. Total work units and tillable 
acres should be illustrated to be the most reliable measures of 
size. The discussion at this point should be held to a general 
level since these measures will be studied in detail in teaching 
Unit II - VII. At that time, it can be related more directly to 
the individual family situation. This class may be concluded by 
pointing out that farm management studies have shown that in 
general, larger farms pey better than small ones. Larger farms 
make it possible to use equipment and other investments more 
efficiently. However, if costs are not under control, large 
farms can lose more than small ones. 

3. References; 

A. Vocational Agriculture Farm Analysis , Annual Report. 

Part II - Suggested on-Farm Instruction Activities. 

Review the measures of farm size. Determine if the parts 
of the farm business which are making major contributions to 
farm size are also major contributors to farm income. Encourage 
the family to discuss ways in which labor mi^t be used more 
efficiently either through increases in farm size or in distri- 
bution of the labor requirements. 
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UNIT II - IV 



GENERAL INTERPRETATION OF THE ANALYSIS 
Teacher Objectives: 

1. To begin families in a general interpretation of the farm 
business analysis. 

Part I - How Does This Year’s Analysis Compare With Former Years? 

1. Subject Content: 

A. Trends in farm receipts over the past four years. 

1) Dairy product sales. 

2) Beef cattle sales. 

3) Hog sales. 

4) Other livestock sales. 

5) Sales of soybeans, com and other crops. 

6) Total sales. 

7) Farm capital. 

B. Trends in farm expenses. 

1) Livestock purchases. 

2) Other livestock expenses. 

3) Fertilizer purchases. 

4) Other crop expense (mostly chemical weed control) 

5) Custom work. 

6) Other farm expenses. 

7) Cash operating expense. 

8) Capital purchases. 

9) Interest on farm capital. 

10) Total farm expense in 1968. 

C. Comparison with previous year. 

1) Study the relationship between total farm sales and cash 
operating expense. 
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A Selected Summary of ?arm Earnings By Years 



Farm Receipts 




1965 


1966 


1967 


1968 


Dairy Eroducts 




$6,154 


$7,342 


$8,112 


$8,917 


Beef Cattle 




4,781 


5,414 


5,795 


5,984 


Hoes 




10,413 


11,688 


10,948 


11,901 


Soybeans and Other Crop Sales 3,010 


3,859 


4,121 


4,365 


Total Farm Sales 




31,372 


36,425 


37,995 


40,207 


Increase in Farm Capital 




7,170 


9,998 


6,018 


5,712 


Total Farm Receipts 




38,905 


46,794 


44,356 


46,298 


In this example. 


receipts which showed no 


significant 


trend ove: 


the past four years 


and were not shown in the 


above table 


are dairy 


cattle sales, sheep 


and wool sold. 


poultry and egg sales. 


com sale! 


diverted acre payments 


and family 


living from 


the farm. 




Farm Expenses 




1965 


1966 


1967 


1968 


Beef Cattle Purchases 




.$2,403 


$3,141 


$2,914 


$3,214 


Fertilizer 




1,612 


1,949 


2,420 


2,314 


Miscellaneous Livestock Exp. 


629 


767 


855 


962 


Other Crop Expense 




1,312 


1,645 


2,002 


2,123 


Custom Work Hired 




813 


983 


1,235 


1,327 


Cash Operating Expense 




18,988 


22,416 


22,594 


23,300 


Capital Purchases 




6,304 


8,949 


10,652 


8,218 


Interest on Farm Capital 




4,122 


4,707 


4,900 


5,481 


Total Farm Expense 




30,129 


37,006 


39,167 


38,058 


Labor Earnings 




$8,776 


$9 , 788 


$5,189 


$8,240 



Expenses which showed no significant trend over the past four 
years in this example are: dairy cattle purchases, poultry, feed 
bought, repair of equipment, machinery and buildings, wages of 
hired labor, taxes, general farm expense and board for hired labor. 
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2) Compare the most profitable farms in the most recent two 
years : 



Summary of Farm Earnings - 1967 - 1968* 





Items 


1967 - 43 Most 
Profitable Farms 


1968 - 43 Most 
Profitable Farms 


1 


Returns and Net Increases 






2 


Productive Livestock 






3 


Dairy Cattle 


$12,996 


$12,949 


4 


Other Dairy Cattle 


3,443 


3,617 


5 


Beef Breeding Cattle 


78 


227 


6 


Feeder Cattle 


2,716 


3,630 


7 


Complete Hog Enterprise 


12,955 


14,594 


8 


Hog Finishing Enterprise 


193 


4,920 


9 


Producing Weaning Pigs 


664 


1,382 


10 


Farm Flock Sheep 


14 


13 


11 


Feeder Lambs 






12 


Chickens (in cl. Hens & Broilers) 


113 


103 


13 


Turkeys 






14 


Other Productive Livestock 






15 


All Productive Livestock 


33,172 


41,435 


16 


Value of Feed Fed to Livestock 


17,460 


21,339 


17 


Return Over Feed From Livestock 


15,712 


20,096 


18 


Crop, Seed and Feed 


18,515 


20,364 


19 


Income From Labor Off the Farm 


273 


301 


20 


Cooperative Patronage Refunds 


475 


486 


21 


Miscellaneous Farm Income 


513 


345 


22 


Total Returns and Net Increases 35,488 


41,592 


23 


Expenses and Net Decreases 






24 


Truck and Auto (Farm Share) 


1,495 


1,716 


25 


Tractors and Crop Machinery 


4,625 


4,876 


26 


Electricity 


488 


557 


27 


Livestock Equipment 


847 


1,155 


28 


Buildings, Fences & Tiling 


1,675 


2,518 


29 


Bare Land 






30 


Miscellaneous Livestock Expense 


1,153 


1,420 


31 


Labor 


2,312 


2,321 


32 


Labor Charge for Other Operator(s) 


665 


733 


33 


Property Tax 


1,890 


1,557 


34 


General Farm Exp. & Telephone 


632 


691 


35 


Interest on Farm Capital 


6,272 


7,408 


36 


Total Expenses and Net Decreases 22,054 


24,952 


37 


Labor Earnings 


13,434 


16,640 


38 


Number of Farm Operators 


1 


1 



*Adapted from Table 3, Vocational Agriculture Farm Analysis . Annual Report, 
Austin Area Vocational School, Austin, Minnesota, 1967 and 1968. 
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2. Suggested Teaching Activities and Experiences: 

Use the sununary of earnings data for the past four years 
to show the trends in receipts and expenses over this period 
of time. Only the receipts and expenses that show a significant 
trend over the period of years need to be included in this data. 

This makes it easier to focus attention on these items. For 
example, the instructor can call attention to the fact that the 
increasing sale of dairy products was due to amount of milk pro~ 
duced and a somewhat better price. This same trend is evident in 
the beef enterprise, except that hi^er prices were more responsible 
than an increase in production. The main points to emphasize here 
are that total farm receipts have been increasing steadily over 
the past four years and that families continue to increase their 

investment in the farm business. 

Contin ue discussing each of the items of expense showing how 
these have changes over the past five years. The instructor can 
illustrate that even though farm sales have gone steadily upward, 
the rise in total farm expenses has continued upward also. Unusually 
high capital investments caused a drop in earnings in 1967. Families 
seem to have adjusted this in 1968 to bring earnings nearly in line 
with former years. 

Next, examine the simmary of earnings by enterprise for the 
most profitable farms in 1967 and 1968. Call attention to the items 
listed under subject content. In summary, the example in this unit 
shows that dairy farms and hog farms continued to dominate the most 
profitable group. Farm expenses were up, but hig]h earning- farms in 
1968 produced about $7,000 more hogs than in 1967 resulting in more 
than $3,000 increase in earnings. Emphasize that some of these 
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were different farms in 1967 than 1968. The main reason for 
this change of farms was the relatively more favorable prices 
of hogs and therefore higher profit level. Dairy farms had 
about the same total returns and increases in both years. 

This discussion should be the starting point for each 
family to begin study of its own farm business analysis. 

This unit points out that comparative earnings will vary 
from year to year, depending on enterprises and prices. Later 
units will illustrate how efficiencies cause extreme variations 
in earnings on farms having the same enterprises. 

3. References; 

A. Vocational Agriculture Farm Analysis^, Annual Report. 

Part II - Suggested On-Farm Instruction Activities. 

Review the analysis report with the family. Point out the 
areas of business strength and weakness. Encourage families 
to list the things they might do to improve these businesses; 
particularly those things that are clearly indicated by the 
analysis report. Ask the family to file the list for future 



reference. 



UNIT II - V 

THE IMPOETANCE OF INVENTORIES 












Teacher Objectives : 

1. To teach fatdlies how to interpret the sunmary of inventories 
in their Farm Business Analysis . 

9 Tn illustrate the importance of inventory changes to_ eamtags 
statem^trand ente^rise efficiencies throu^out the analysts 

report. 

Part I - Does The Distribution of Farm Capital Have An Influence On 
Famines ? 



1. Siibject Content: 



A. Classification of farm capital. 



1) Fixed assets. 

a) Land. 

b) Buildings. 

2) Working assets. 

a) Machinery and equipment . 

b) Breeding livestock. 

3) Current assets. 

a) Market lives t o ck . 

B. Correlation between distribution of farm capital and 
earnings. 



1) Do hi^ profit 

2) Do hi^ profit 



farms have more 
farms have more 



liquid assets? 
long term assets? 



Summary of Inventories - December 31, 1968* 
Most 



Productive Livestock 
Crop, Seed and Feed 
Power, Mach, & Equip. 
Land 

B ui 1 din gs , Fen ce s , e t c . 
Total Farm Capital 
Labor Earnings 



Average 


%** 


$15,232 


13.5 


13,424 


11.9 


16,948 


15.2 


hU,703 


39.7 


22,187 


19.7 


112,494 


100.0 


8,240 





Profitable 


%** 


$22,520 


14.5 


19,923 


12.9 


23,258 


15.0 


58,851 


38.0 


30,424 


19.6 


154,976 


100.0 


16,640 





Profitable %** 



$9,136 


8.9 


12,590 


12.3 


14,271 


13.9 


46,757 


45.6 


19,817 


19 . 3 


102,570 


100.0 


353 





*Adapted from Vocational Agriculture Farm Analysis. Annual Report, April 

1969. .. ...,1 

**Expressed as a percent of tota.. farm capital. 
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Suggested Teaching Activities and Experiences! 

Discuss the classifications of farm assets, pointing out 
that current assets are considered short term; fixed assets 
are long term and the least liquid, while working assets are 
immediate. Using the material presented under "Subject Content 
show that the distribution of capital does not appear to be 
significantly different between the average and hi^ earning 
group. The favorable position of livestock as compared with 
crops in 1968 shows up in the Inventory analysis in that the 
least profitable group had a lower percent of investment in 
productive livestock and a higher Investment in land. If crop 
prices were more favorable relative to livestock prices, this 
relationship would not show up as clearly, if at all. Crop 
farmers, of course, do not utiUze their labor fully throughout 
the year. On farms where labor utilization is a critical fac- 
tor in total farm productivity, crop farms cannot expect returns 
equal to the efficient crops - livestock farmers, since labor is 
poorly utilized for several months during the year. 

3. References: 

A. Vocational Agriculture Farm Analysis,, Annual Eeport. 





B . Using Farm Analysis In formation. 

I - How Do Inventory Changes During the Year Influence Earning 

statements and Enterprise Efficiencies Throughout the Analysis? 



1. Slibject Content; 

A. Trends in inventory changes; 

1) Upward trend in liquid assets - Farm A. 

2) Increasing working capital - Farm A. 

3) Decreasing farm capital Farm B. 



0 












2. Other significant points: 

A. Change in net worth. 

B. Capital investment per worker. 

C. Capital investment per work unit 










D. Capital turnover. 



Beginning and Ending Inventories Compared - 1968* 



Farm A 



Farm S 



Productive Livestock 
Crop, Seed & Feed 
Machinery & Equipment 
Land 

Buildings, Fences, etc. 
Total Farm Capital 



$16,624 $20,778 

9,722 13,021 

11,818 9,743 

12,000 12,000 

27,277 27,918_ 

$77,441 $83,460 



Change 



+$6,ei9 



Total Liabilities 
Net Worth 

Change in Net Worth 
Capital Investment Per Worker 
Capital Investment Per Unit 
Total Farm Rev-eipts 
Capital Turnover 



$23,500 

77,207 

+12,478 

53,633 

1,707 

59,431 

1.4 



Labor Earnings 



$17,681 



*Adapted from the Vocational Agriculture Faru. ^Jialysls 
of two Faribault area families. 



$18,425 $18,375 

10,794 10,693 

18,816 16,702 

13,000 13,000 

16,685 15,710 

$77,720 $74,480 

-$3,240 

$ 8,213 
50,007 
+ 856 

63,416 
1,915 
25,367 
2.9 



$ 1,501 



from the records 



3. Suggested Teaching Ac.Jvities and Experiences: 

Point out that Investment costs are an Important part of 
the cost of operation. It Is often said, "It takes money to 
make money". If the Investment per work unit Is too hl^, 
however, this may Indicate that capital Is not being used to 



capacity. 
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Discuss the inventories of Fa^*.i "A" and Farm "B**. Show 
that Farm "B" has liquidated some capital which may influence 
earnings next year. Point out the differences in net worth 
change between these two farms. 

Capital turnover is the number of years required for total 
receipts to equal total investment. Two and one-half years are 
considered to be normal on most general farms in Minnesota. Note 
that Farm "A" would require 1.4 years while Farm "B" would re- 
quire 2.9 years for total receipts to equal the investment in 
farm capital. 

Point out that working capital is a real cost in any farm 
business. An investment made in the farm business should be ex- 
pected to give a return that would be favorable with any other 
investments of similar risk. Each family should be directed to 
raise three questions relative to any investment planned; 

A. Will it increase profits? 

B. Is it the best use of ^,apital? 

C. Will the profits be rapid enough to repay the loan? 

Since these points will be covered in detail in a later 

lesson, the questions should be used only as a thought starter. 

Have each family follow its capital change or beginning and 
ending inventories throu^ the various tables in the analysis . re- 
port to illustrate that inventories are used in nearly every table 
in the report. The influence of inventories in tables 2A, 2B, 3, 
4, 5, 6A, 6B, 8, 10 and one or more livestock tables should be 
illustrated. Documentation for Farm Business Record Analysis will 
be very useful to the instructor in making these points. 
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4. References i 

A. Vocational Agriculture Farm Analysis , Annual Report, 

B. Dociim^ntatlon for Farm Business Record Analysis , 

Part III - Suggested On-Farm Instruction Activities, 

Check with families to be sure beginning inventories have 
been correctly entered in the new account book. Review the use 
of inventory information in the analysis report. Using the net 
worth statement) help families to interpret their financial status. 
Emphasize the use of gain in net worth as a measure of family pro- 
gress, Help family to determine capital turnover. 



UNIT II - VI 



EVALUATING THE CROPPING PROGRAM 
Teacher Objectives: 

1. To teach the family to use the Farm Business Analysis to 
evaluate its cropping program. 

Part I - What Does The Farm Business Analysis Show A Family About 
Its Cropping Program? 

1. Sxibject Content: 

A. Index of crop yields. 

1) Good general information but deceptive if not supple- 
mented with other information. 

B. Index of crop selection. 

1) Varies considerably with land capabilities. 

2) Must be evaluated along with crop yields. 

3) Crops-livestock relationship must be considered. 

4) Ratings must be geared to the area and individual 
farm. 

C. Gross return per acre. 

1) Combined rating of selection and yield. 

2) Probably the best single measure of crops. 

D. Comparison of individual crop yields. 

1) May pinpoint strengths or weaknesses in the cropping 
program. 

E. Return over supplemental and allocated costs. 

1) Supplemental costs. 

a) Fertilizer 

b) Chemicals . 

c) Seed and Others 

2) Allocated costs 

a) Power and machinery expense 

b) Land cost 

c) Miscellaneous costs 
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Crop Data From Analysis Eeports* 



Item.' 



Ave r aee 43 Most 43 Least 

217 Farms Profitable Profitable Farm_A FarmJ. 



Index of Crop Yields 
% Till. Land H.R. Crops 
Gross Return Per Acre 
Com Bu/A 
Oats Bu/A 
Alfalfa Hay Ton /A 
Soybeans Bu/A 
Labor Earnings 



100 


107 


68.8 


71.8 


$69.48 


$78.79 


88.5 


94.5 


71.7 


73.4 


3.3 


3.6 


26.6 


28.0 


$8,240 


$16,640 



87 


127 


68.7 


70.5 


$58.93 


$95.02 


79.7 


118 


66 . 8 


— 


3.1 


4.1 


22.8 


33.0 


$ 353 


$12,850 



97 

51.0 

$66.03 

103 

70 

2.4 

$3,659 



*Adapted from Vocational ABr ^r..^^ure Farm Analysis, 

East South Central Minnesota, Austin, Minnesota, April 19 
Analysis Eeports of two Faribault area families. 



2. Suggested Teaching Activities and Experiences: 

Discuss the index of crop yields as shown in the analysis 
report. Point out that this shows a comparison of composite 
yields of all crops. Usf the information on Farm "A" to show 
that this index may be reliable if crop yields of all crops are 
on a comparable level. The yields of all crops on Farm "A" are 
above average. Using the information on Farm "B", show that the 
index of crop yields is not a reliable measure. The yield of 
com on this farm is 116 percent of average while the yield of 
alfalfa hay is only 73 percent of average. This farmer may be 
getting satisfactory com yields but should study his fertiliz 
ation, seeding and management practices of alfalfa. Concentrated 
efforts on this crop will be needed to strengthen the program. 

i^iscuss the index of crop selection. Show that farms vary 
considerably in the amount of com that can be grown because of 
the varying topography. One farm with an index of crop selection 
of 45 may be approaching the limits of com, while another farm 
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with an index of 80 should consider growing more com. In 
general, without considering soil losses, a farm should have 
as many acres in h±^ return crops as possible without depress- 
ing yields in a significant way. This factor must be considered 
only after the farm capabilities, the livestock program and the 
yields are taken into account. Farms that raise a great deal of 
com are more likely to have hogs and/or beef than a farm which 
grows a small acreage of com. For this reason a high index 6f 
crop yields will tend to go along with high earnings when these 
enterprises are most profitable. In years, such as 1968, when 
dairy cows and hogs were both generally profitable, the index of 
crop selection may have little meaning until the capabilities of 
the farm are studied. 

Gross return per acre is perhaps the best single measure of 
the cropping program because it conbines yield and crop selection 
into one value. Gross return mi 4 St be used as a factor with some 
reservations because those crops with high production costs will 
tend to look better than they are. Supplemental costs of ferti- 
lizer, chemicals, seed and other as well as allocated costs of 
power and machinery and land are also being used to evaluate in- 
dividual crops. These inputs are important in contributing to 
yields and must be considered in the final evaluation of individual 
crop selection. These costs and return over these costs will be 
taken up in a later unit. 

Point out how allocated costs are determined. Have farmers 
review their power and machinery costs carefully. Discuss how 
such costs may be taken into consideration when determining the 
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relative profit^ lility of various crops or when comparing 
crops on the basis of gross return per acre* 

3. References: 

A, Vocational Agriculture Farm Analysis , Annual Report. 

B, Modem Farm Management . 

C, Profitable Farm Management . 

D, Documentation for Farm Business Record Analysis . 

E, Using Farm Analysis Information. 

II - Suggested On-Farm Instruction Activities. 

Assist with preparation of the crop and fertilizer plan for 
the current crop season. Refer to the analysis report to evaluate 
past management practices. Show how crop yield index can be affect- 
ed with improved yields of specific crops. On the basis of projected 
yields or yield goals y determine gross Income per acre. Introduce 
idea of opportunity costs of /^rowing low producing crops. Aid in 




preparing a mid-year crop and feed check. 



UNIT II - VII 



ANALYZING THE SIZE OF BUSINESS 
Teadier Objectives: 

1. To teach families how to evaluate the size of their farm 
business. 

2. To illustrate the relationship between size of business and 
farm earnings. 

Part I - What Is The Correlation Between Size of Business and Farm 
Earnings ? 

1. Siibject Content: 

A. Size of business as measured by work units. 

1) Total work units. 

a) A good measure of farm size. 

2) Distribution of work units. 

a) Work units on crops. 

b) Work units on livestock. 

B. Number of workers. 

C. Number of animal units. 

D. Number of tillable acres. 

1) Increasingly important with hi^er mechanization. 

2) Importance depends on productivity potential of the area. 

E. Total farm capital 



Measures of Farm Business Size* 



Average of 
217 Farms 


43 Most 
Profitable 


43 Least 
Profitable 


Farm A 


Farm B 


Farm C 


Total Work Units 


375 


511 


268 


624 


281 


420 


Work Units Crops 


122 


156 


116 


114 


93 


113 


Work Units Livestock 


240 


340 


143 


510 


188 


285 


Work Units Per Worker 


263 


325 


200 


499 


281 


194 


Number of Workers 


1.4 


1.6 


1.4 


1.3 


1.0 


2.2 


Total Animal Units 


86 


123 


54 


153 


108 


60 


Tillable Acres 


263 


338 


244 


205 


434 


225 


Total Fara Capital 


112,494 


154,976 


102,570 


146,006 


190,043 


82,292 


Labor Earnings 


8,240 


11,640 


353 


20,612 


9,009 


2,233 


Gross Retum/Acre $69 

Index of Return for Feed 100 


$70 

108 


$59 

84 


$97 

102 


$70 

108 


$64 

65 



^Adapted from Vocational Agriculture Farm Analysis , Annual Report, East South 
Central Minnesota, Austin, Minnesota, April 1969, and the 1968 Farm Business 
Analysis of three Faribault area families. 
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2. Teaching Activities and Experiences: 

Discuss briefly the significance of work units as a measure 
of farm size. Illustrate that work units per worker is one of 
the best measures of labor efficiency. These points have been 
covered in a previous unit, but a brief review will set the stage 
for the following discussion. 

Refer to the previous table and show the strong relationship 
between total work units and labor earnings when dealing with 
group averages. Everything else being equal, the farms with the 
greatest number of work units will have the highest earnings. 

Greater business size will contribute to earnings only if each 
unit of work is profitable. Discuss Farm "A” and point out that 
adequate size contributes to hi^ earnings in an efficient business. 
Farm ”C” illustrates that size can work to the disadvantage of the 
family, if the enterprises are not efficient. Farm has re- 
spectable earnings, even though it is small in size by these meas- 
ures . 

Work units per worker measure the accomplishment of the 
' individual worker. A high accomplishment per worker will contri- 
bute toward hi^er earnings, if the enterprises are efficient. Just 
keeping busy with .inefficient enterprises does not contribute to 
hi^ earnings. The number of workers contributes toward high earn- 
ings only if these workers are engaged in profitable enterprises. 

t 

Care must be used in interpreting analysis reports in such a way 
that size and efficiency are interpreted together. 

Generally, work units on crops and the number of tillable acres 
can be studied together. In productive soil areas, a given amount 
of time spent on a cropping enterprise will pay a higher return for 
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l^or than the same amount of time spent on livestock enterprises. 
Hipest labor earnings will generally result from a combination of 
crops and livestock enterprises that will fully utilize the avail- 
able labor throu^out the entire year. 

The number of livestock units on a farm gives an indication 
of how much feed is required, but is not a good indication of the 
amount of labor required; for example Farm "B" is a Beef-Hog Farm 
with 108 animal units and 188 work units on livestock, while Farm 
"C" is a dairy farm with a few hogs having 60 animal units and 
285 work units on livestock. Increased livestock could not be 
expected to increase earnings on Farm with the Index of Return 
for feed being only 65. 

Business size has a high statistical correlation with earnings 
However, in many farm businesses the efficiency of the enterprises 
is more important than size. A good slogan mi^t be "Get Better 
Before Bigger." 

The accomplishments per worker are influenced to a large ex- 
tpnt by buildings, machinery and equipment on the farm. The rela- 
tionship of mechanization to cost of production and the accomplish 
ment per worker will be illustrated in Teaching Unit VIII. 

3. References; 

A. Vocational Agriculture Farm Analysis , Annual Report. 

B. Profitable Farm Management . 

C. Records for Farm Management . 

D. Documentation for Farm Business Record Analysis. 
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II - Suggessted On-Farm Instruction Activities. 

Review the measures of farm size for the family's individual 

i 

business. Determine the distribution of work units on their farm. 

♦ 

Discuss mechanization of their business in relation to the work 

units per worker reported in the analysis. Review family plans [ 

for any business changes which may affect a change in business j 

size. Explore the relationship proposed changes may have to 

other measures of business organization and efficiency. ? 












UNIT II - VIII 

ANALYZING MACHINERY, EQUIPMENT AND BUILDING COSTS 
Teacher Objectives: 



1. To teach families how to evaluate machinery, equipment and 
building costs and to encourage them to make use of the eval- 
uation along with other available information to guide them 
in future investments. 

Part I - How Can Machinery, Equipment and Building Costs Be Evaluated? 

1. Stibject Content: 

A. Methods of comparison. 

1) Total farm capital. 

a) Capital investment per work unit. 

b) Capital investment per worker. 

2) Power, 'iitochlnery, equipment and building cost per work 
unit. 

a) Tractor and crop machinery expense per work unit. 

b) Farm share of auto and truck expense per work unit. 

c) Livestock equipment expense per work unit. 

d) Building, fencing, tiling expense per work unit. 

3) Tractor and crop machinery expense per crop acre. 

a) Allocation of power and crop machinery expense to 
Individual crops. • 

b) Allocation of custom work hired to individual crops. 



Machinery, Equipment and Building Costs* 



Item 


Average 

217 

Farms 


43 

Most 

Profitable 


43 

Least 

Profitable 


Farm 

A 


Farm 

B 


Total Farm Capital 112,494 


154,976 


102,570 


124,812 


82,292 


Capital Investment per worker 
Power, Machinery, Building 


79,435 


96,533 


79,297 


78,203 


38,757 


Expenses /W.U. 

Tractor and Crop Machine 


23.36 


21.25 


30.23 


25.07 


15.33 


Expenses /W. U. 


11.45 


9-.80 


15.84 


11.44 


5.74 


Truck & Auto Expense/W.U.. 


3.65 


3.40 


4.29 


4.60 


4.00 


Livestock Equip. Expense Al^.U. 


1.84 


2.16 


1.59 


1.83 


2.87 


Buildings, Fencing, Tlllng/W.U 


. 5.23 


4.77 


7.17 


6.13 


2.05 


Tractor & Crop Mach. Exp. /Acre 


15.79 


16.04 


16.51 


19.89 


10.71 


Power & Crop Mach. Exp. /A. Com 


16.50 


16.72 


17.55 


25.14 


11.33 


Custom Work/Acre Com 


3.28 


2.87 


3.79 




4.74 


Work Units per Worker 


263 


325 


200 


269 


194 


Labor Earnings 


8,240 


16,640 


353 


14,164 


. 2,233 



*Adapted from Vocational Agriculture Farm Analysis .East South Central Minnesota, Austin, 
Minnesota, April 1969, and from the analysis reports of two Faribault area families. 
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Suggested Teaching Activities and Experiences: 

Machinery, equipment and building costs are very difficult 
to evaluate on the basis of group averages or standards because 
the efficiency level, product prices and accomplishment of the 
worker are all closely interrelated with these costs. 

Families are very interested in these costs end are eager to 
search for clues that will help them to improve their farm busi- 
ness, This unit can be used to begin to acquaint students with 
the various measures and to illustrate that the lowest invest- 
ment that will make the best use of all resources will result in 
the greatest Income. As can be illustrated fro?n the grrup aver- 
ages as well as Farm A and Farm B data, there is no indication • 
that hi^ 7 Ji or low costs on a work unit basis or acre basis can be ‘ 
correlated with earnings. As each of these expenses are discuss- 
ed, it should be brou^t out that these costs vary widely with 
each type of operation and must be studied on an individual basis. 
The following questions will emphasize the importance of study 
before making investments. 

A. How do you determine whether or not to make a purchase? 

1) Will it increase profits? 

a) Increase volume? Acres? Cows? Bushels? 

b) Will it save labor costs? 

Will labor saved be put to productive use? 

d) Will it improve efficiency? 

e) Will it lower costs? Save heat? Lower Vet costs? 
Lower operating costs? 

2) Is it the best use of capital? 

a) Tiling or building a hog house? 

b) Invest in equipment for narrow rows or spend money 
on the dairy bam? 

c) Buy a new combine or spend more on weed control and 
fertilizer? 

d) Will the capital expenditure force a cutback in 
necessary production expenses? 

3) Will profits repay the loan as fast as needed? 

a) How soon will the investment result in more spend- 
able income? 
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These questions all point to the need for a partial budget 
and it is a good opportunity to schedule a farm visit to work 
individually with those who are contemplating major capital 
expenditures. 

References ; 

A. Vocational Agriculture Fam Analysis « Annual Report. 

B c Records for Farm Management. 

C. Farm Management Economics . 

B. Documentation for Farm Business Record Analysis . 

■ Suggested On-Farm Instruction Activities. 

Generally review the machinery, equipment and building costs 
for the farm unit. Assist the family in determining the costs 
of ownership of one or more machines. Discuss alternatives to 
capital investments in machinery, equipment and building. If 
family goals include investment in these items, assist families 
in preliminary plaiis for acquisition. 



UNIT II - IX 



ANALYZING LIVESTOCK EFFICIENCIES 

* 

Teacher Objectives: 

1. To teach fanllies how to use their analysis reports to determine 
relative enterprise efficiencies. 

2, To teach families how to interpret the factors of costs and 
returns from individual livestock enterprises. 

Part I - What are the common measures of profitability of livestock 
enterprises ? 

1. Subject Content: 

A. Levels of production or net increases 

1) Rates of production per unit 

2) Quality of production 

a) Milk test 

b) Wei^t of market livestock sold 

B. Feed consumed per unit of production 

1) Amount of farm grains 

2) Amount of purchased feed 

3) Amount of dry roughages 

4) Amount of succulent feeds 

C. Feed cost per unit of production 

1) Price of feed 

2) Balance of ration 

D. Return over feed per unit of production 

E. Return In relation to feed cost 

1) Return for $100 of feed 

2) Index of return for $100 of feed 

F. Supplemental costs 

1) Miscellaneous livestock expense 

2) Veterinary expense 

3) Custom work 

G. Profit of the enterprise 
1) NI - (SP-C)Q 

[Net Income ■ (Selling Price - Cost) Times Quantity] 



2 . 



Suggested Teaching Activities and Experiences : 

Discuss the items outlined under "subject content”. 

Illustrate that it is necessary to evaluate livestock enterprises 
from a nuinber of different viewpoints because of the vari- 
ation of input costs between enterprises. Show briefly how 
net Increases and/or total value produced is determined. 

Emphasize the importance of physical quantities and value 
in evaluating the production efficiency of an enterprise. 

Caution families against jumping to conclusions on the basis 
of one analysis report while stressing the fact that 
these figures are only as accurate as the inventories, 
production and feed distribution that was used in their 
account book. 

Refer to the analysis report to show that feed represents 
varying proportions of the total cost of production with 
different livestock enterprises.. Return for $100 of feed 
might be a good method of comparing one dairy herd with 
another, but cannot be used to compare one enterprise with 
another. Break-even points may be illustrated to emphasize 
this point. Supplemental costs may be used to show one group 
of costs that are not reflected in the return per $100 of 
feed or in return over feed cost per unit of production. 

Building costs, Interest, labor and some overhead costs 
that are not allocated to specific enterprises in the 
analysis must all be considered in evaluating the enterprise. 
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3. References: 

A. Vocational Agriculture Farm Analysis . Annual Report. 

Part II — How do you Interpret the factors of costs and ■^'^.tums for the 
dairy enterprise? 

1. Subject Content: 

A. Evaluation of returns from dairy cows. 

1) Production 

a) Pounds of butterfat per cow. 

b) Pounds of milk per cow. 

c) Percent of butterfat in milk. 

2) Value of produce per cow. 

a) Products sold. 

b) Products used in home. 

c) Milk fed to calves. 

d) Net increases in value. 

3) Amount of feed per cow (lbs.). 

a) Com. 

b) Small grain. 

c) Commercial feeds. 

d) Legume hay. 

e) Other hay. 

f) Silage. 

4) Feed costs per cow. 

a) Concentrates. 

b) Roughages. 

c) Pasture. 

5) Returns above feed cost per cow. 

6) Returns for $100 of feed. 

7) Feed cost per pound of butterfat. 

8) Amount of milk per lb. of concentrate. 

9) Size of the enterprise. 

a) Number-. of cows. 

b) Total value produced. 

10) Supplemental costs. 

B. Evaluation of returns from other dairy cattle. 

1) Net Increases in value of other dairy cattle. 

2) Amounts of feed per head. 

a) Concentrates. 

b) Hay and fodder. 

c) Silage. 

d) Whole milk. 

3) Cost of feed per head. 

a) Concentrates. 

b) Rougihages. 

c) Milk. 

d) Pasture 
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4) Returns above feed cost per head 

5) Returns for $100 of feed 

6) Size of enterprise 

a) Number of head 

b) Net increase in value 

7) Supplemental costs 

C. Evaluation of returns from all dairy cattle 

1) Dairy cows and other cattle combined 

a) All data is on per cow basis 

b) Valid comparisons only if cow replacement 
ratio is typical 

D. Supplementary' data: 

1) Comparison of Faribault Dairy Enterprises, 1968 
by Farms 

2) Herd No. 1 

3) Herd No. 28 
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2. Suggested Teaching Acti\d.ties and Experiences:’ 

Using the outline shown under "subject content", discuss 
the various items that are used to compare the diary, enter- 
prise. Have each family follow its anaJysis report as these 
are discussed. Show that the dairy enterprise is compared on 
the basis of cows, replacement cattle and then a combination 
of the two. 

Using individual farm data shown in the supplementary 
tables, show that commercial feed and farm grown concentrates 
have the greatest effect on feed costs. Show how this may be 
related to the quality of rou^age or that it may be a result 
of overfeeding or underfeeding of hi^ protein feeds. Use Herd 
No. 1 as an example to illustrate that hi^ production coupled 
with reasonable feed cost Will give greatest returns above feed 
cost. Show how Herd No. 28 has combined medium production and 
a hl^ amount of purchased feed to give about $125 less profit 
than Herd No. 1, A more extreme example could be used to illus- 
trate the same point more dramatically. These examples can raise 
the question - "Why is one dairy herd so much more profitable 
than another?" This could well lead into a discussion of breed- 
ing, culling practices, milking practices and the many other 
practices that make some dairymen extremely successful while 
others make little if any net return. 

3. References: 

A. Vocational Agriculture Farm Analysis , Annual Report. 

Part III -How Do You Interpret The Factors of Costs and Returns For 
Complete Hog Enterprises? 

1. Subject Content: 

A. Net increase in value or total value produced per 100 lbs. 
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of hogs. 

B. Feed iised to produce 100 lbs of hogs. 

1) Com 

2) Small grain 

3) Protein, salt and mineral 

4) Complete ration 

C. Cost of feed used to produce 100 lbs. of hogs. 

1) Concentrates 

2) Pasture 

D. Returns above feed per 100 lbs. of hogs produced. 

E. Supplementary costs. 

F. Returns for $100 of feed. 

G. Price received per 100 lbs. of hogs sold. 

H. Management factors. 

1) Number of litters farrowed 

2) Number of pigs bom per litter 

3) umber of pigs weaned per litter 

4) Per cent death loss 

5) Average wei^t of hogs sold 

6) Price per cwt. concentrate fed 

I. Supplementary data: 

1) Complete hog enterprise performance, 1968 - by farms 

2) Hogs No, 10 

3) Hogs No. 30 

Suggested Teaching Activities and Experiences: 

Discuss the items shown under "subject content". Have the 
families refer to the average, most profitable and least profit- 
able groups in table lOA of the latest analysis report. Illus- 
trate how total value produced is calculated and point out that 
this figure should correlate fairly well with price received per 
cwt, if inventory weights and values have been accurately estimat- 
ed, Discuss all other points under "subject content" while 
families follow along on their own analysis report. 



When discussing cost of feed, point out that differences In 
cost may be a result of "peddled" feeds or other over priced 
feeds as compared with those from local retail feed establish- 
ments. 

Discuss the "break even" point of "return per $100 of feed". 
In 1968 this break even point was about $140 return for each 
$100 of feed when $1.50 per hour of l^or was assumed. It will 
be necessary to make this calculation each year. Using local 
records, show how time of marketing, weight of hogs sold and 
quality of hogs influences price received per 100 pounds of 
hogs sold. 

Using the analysis report, show the high correlation 
between the number of pigs per litter and return above feed 
cost. Have each family refer to Table llA of the analysis 
report to see how the size of the hog enterprise influences 
the total returns above feed cost for the enterprise. 

3. References: 

A. Vocational Agriculture Farm Analysis , Annual Report. 

B. Documentation for Farm Business Record Analysis . 

Part IV - How Do You Interpret The Factors of Costs and Returns for Other 
Livestock Enterprises? 

1. Subject Content: 

A. Feed costs and returns from hog finishing enterprise. 

B. Feed costs and returns from weaning pig enterprise. 

C. Feed costs and returns from beef breeding cattle. 

D. Feed costs and returns from feeder cattle 

E. Feed costs and returns from sheep flock. 

F. Feed costs and returns from laying flock chickens. 
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2, Suggested Teaching Activities and Experiences; 

The principles used in interpreting the returns and 
efficiencies for all enterprises are very similar to those 
used in dairy cattle and hogs. For this reason, a detailed 
explanation is not being given here for each separate enter- 
prise. In each livestock enterprise the amounts of the various 
feeds, as well as the value of these feeds becomes the basis 
for the study. Page 10 of the analysis report shows the pro- 
portion of the total cost represented by feed. This is the 
main factor in determining the return needed for each $100 of 
feed to cover all costs. The size of the enterprise is very 
important when evaluating its effect on a total farm business. 

An extremely profit£0>le small enterprise may not add as much to 
farm earnings as a larger enterprise of moderate profitability. 

3. References: 

A, Vocational Agriculture F arm Analysis, Annual Report. 

B. Documentation for Farm Bus iness Record AnalysJ^. 

Fart V — Suggested On-Farm Instruction Activities. 

Review the enterprise analysis for each dass of livestock 
on the farm. Ask family to recall (or find) the estimates they 
made previously of t’-e produ.it ion and efficiency of each enter- 
prise. Compile a list of the management practices that should 
be reviewed for each enterprise. Note changes in practices 
that have been made and are n(Pr in use . Help to determine the 
break-even point for return over feed cost for each enterprise. 
Check the current livestock numbers report for accuracy. 
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UNIT II - X 



EVALUATION OF THE FARM BUSINESS 
Teacher Objectives: 

1, To furnish the opportunity and a method for farm families to 
evaluate their farm business and evaluate the use that has 
been or is being made of past analysis reports. 

Fart I ~ Where Are the Strengths and Weaknesses of Our Business? 

1. Subject Content: 

Farm families who have had an analysis of their farm 
business will need encouragement to study and to make adjust- 
ments in their businesses as suggested by the report. This 
unit is designed to put the family in a position of self eval- 
uation. They must tell themselves what is strong and what is 
weak about their business - what they could do to take advanr-' 
tage of this knowledge - what they did to take advantage of it 
and what adjustments or investments were made that were contrary 
to analysis indications. An analysis report that does not lead 
to some action on the part of the farm family is not of great 
value. 

2. Suggested Teaching Activities and Experiences: 

The follcwing worksheet, with space provided for the res- 
ponses, should be filled in by the farmer and his wife, together. 
It would be helpful for the instructor to indicate to the families 
where to look in the analysis report for ideas on the various 
responses. Direct answers to all of the responses will not be 
found in the analysis report, but general weaknesses within the 
report may suggest needed inqprovemcnt. It may be worthwhile for 
the family to decide for themselves that their- weed control is not 
satisfactory or that they are not getting things done in a timely 



manner. 
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WORKSHEET 



Name_ 

Date_ 



Evaluation Of The Farm Business 
1. WHAT ARE THE STRONG POINTS OF OUR BUSINESS? 



A. What can we do to take advantage of these strong points? 

B, What have we done? 

2. WHAT ARE THE WEAK POINTS OF OUR BUSINESS? 



A. What can we do to strengthen these points? 

B, What have we done to strengthen or eliminate the weak points? 



3* EVALUATION OF OUR FARM BUSINESS 

Wsak Satis factory Very Good 

Size of business 

Livestock production 

Crop selection — 

Crop yields " 

Fertilizer 

Weed control 

Labor efficiency 

Machinery costs " — — — 

Cost control ’ 

Feed costs ~ 

^ughage program 

General timeliness “ ' 

Household spending “ 



4. Changes In practices, enterprises, machinery, building or equipment 
additions that your analysis report did not Indicate or that your 
analysis report Indicated should not be done: 



5. Unusual circumstances In last year’s analysis that would not give a 
true average picture of the farm business or family spending. 
(Weather, disease. Inventory errors, low prices, etc.): 
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After each family has completed the worksheet, a general 
class discussion can be held regarding the uses of an analysis 
report. This unit furnishes a good opportunity to remind fam- 
ilies that records or the analysis report is worth very little 
unless it is used. 

3. Refeirences: 

A. Individual families analysis reports. 

Part II - Suggested On-Farm Instruction Activities: 

Review the worksheet "Evaluation of the Farm Business" used 
in the preceeding class. Ask the family to examine the list of 
aci:ivities they prepared early in the year (Unit IV). Discuss 
ways in which they plan to respond to the indicators of needed 



business improvement. 



UNIT II - XI 

INCOME TAX PLANNING AND MANAGEMENT 
Teaching Objectives: 

1. To teach families how to minimize income taxes through the 
use of an income tax estimate and careful tax management. 

This teaching unit is very similar to teaching Unit XII, 

Farm Management I, 

More empahsis will be placed on the a ^eleration or delay of 
sales and purchases to minimize the fluctuation of income from 
one year to the next. 

Since the procedure for making an income tax estimate is 
exactly the same from one year to the next, a special teaching 
unit has not been developed for Farm Management II. 

The instructor may wish to gather material to show by 
several examples how income may be shifted from one year to 
another for the purpose of minimizing taxes. 

2. References: 

A. Income Tax Management for Farmers . 

B. "Form F.M. 7", Minnesota Farm Account Book . 

C. Farmers* Tax Guide . 

D. Minnesota Farm Account Book . 

E. References from "Farm Income Tax Short Course." 

3. Suggested On-Farm Instruction Activities. 

On-farm instruction for income tax planning and management 
may be done similar to the procedure used in Unit I. Assist in 
compiling an estimate of tax liability and planning sales and 
purchases to manage the extent of this liability. Instruction 
should also be given in closing out the record for analysis using 
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the same procedures suggested for the previous year. The 
records on crop production and yields may be checked and 
adjusted at this time as well as a preliminary check of 
livestock number accuracy (F.A. 12). 



UNIT II - XII 



CLOSING THE MINNESOTA FAEM ACCOUNT BOOK FOR ANALYSIS 
Teacher Objectives: 

1. To close out the Minnesota Farm Account Book and prepare the 
supplementary forms for analysis. 

This teaching unit is exactly the same as teaching Unit XV, 

Farm Management I. Special classes for the year-end inventories 

and the Crop and Feed Check will not be held in Farm Management 

II. For this reason, this teaching unit may also include questions 

and discussion on teaching units XIII and XIV, Farm Management I. 

A s che dule d farm visit will also be necessary to assist each 

family with the final preparation and checking of the account 

book before it is sent to the analysis center. 

2. References: 

A. "Checklist for Closing the Minnesota Farm Account Book". 

B. "Supplementary Information", F. A. 51, Area Analysis Center. 

C. Minnesota Farm Account Book .' 

D. "Livestock Report", F. A. 12, Area Analysis Center. 

E. "Crop and Feed Check", F. A. 11, Minnesota Farm Account Book . 

3. Suggested On-Farm Instruction Activities. 

Close the account for analysis. Review inventories for 
accuracy of both quantity and price. Complete a cash check as 
a final measure of record accuracy. Close out should include: 

Check list for closing the account, crop and feed check, live- 
stock report, supplementary information and cash check. 
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CHAPTER VII 

FARM MANAGEMENT III - FAEM BUSINESS REORGANIZATION 

The Co.*tinuation of families into Farm Management III or Farm 
Business Reorganization will necessitate no radical changes in the 
program. This advancement into a third year of adult farmer education 
follows the preceding instruction in such a natural way that families 
will not be especially aware of the intensive study which they are 
making of their business. 

These families have been meeting together for more than two years. 
They are very likely to offer discussion and present problems to the 
garoup that would have been strictly personal problems when they first 
entered the program. For this reason, the families are likely to add 
more flexibility to the instruction as the year progresses. On-farm 
instruction will also become more flexible and individualized as some 
of the families begin to make changes in their business as a result of 
the two-year study. To some families, adjustments or changes in manage 
ment practices will be major accomplishments. Others will already be 
considering major changes in cropping and livestock organization. The 
job of the vocational agriculture Instructor should never be that of 
retarding progress. In this third year of farm management, some fam- 
ilies may think they are ready for major changes in livestock enter- 
prises when in reality they should do a great deal more Investigation 
and planning before reorganization is undertaken. The instructor 

should strongly urge these families to complete the planning before 
beginning any major changes. 



Eadi instructor may wish to change the empahsis during this third 
year. His community is different from any other and each of the farm 
management groups within the same community may also have different 
interests and different approaches to their own problems. T^hatever the 
empahsis, it is important that the instruction remain systematic and 
well planned. 



UNIT III - I 



ATTRIBUTES OF SUCCESSFUL FARMERS 
Teacher Objectives: 

1, To create an awareness in the families that there are 
differences between good and bad farmers. 

Part I - What Are the Differences Between Successful and Unsuccessful 
Farmers? 

1, Subject Content: 

The growing complexity of modem farming places more and 
more emphasis upon the ability of the man. Landlords and their 
farm managers are seeking the best tenants. Parents want to 
pass the home farm on to the son or son-in-law who is best qual- 
ified to operate it. Bankers and other creditors want help in 
evaluating the personal characteristics of prospective borrowers. 
Agiiculture teachers want to encourage their best qualified stu- 
dents to seek careers in farming. Farm families may wish to 
evaluate themselves to determine what changes they mi^t make for 
self improvement. 

A study of farm operators in Illinois produced a series of 
items used by farmers and farm leaders in describing good and 
poor farmers. Those items with the higgles t discriminatory power 
were correlated with the labor and management earnings of a sample 
of account keeping farmers. 

Among the items that were found to be most characteristic of 

hi^-ranking farmers, and also least characteristic of low-ranking 

fanners, were the following indicators of personal attributes: 

Takes pride in his farm and his work 
Ambitious 
A good manager 
Plans his work 
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On time with his work 
Financially successful 
Builds up his soil 
Progressive 

Good business judgement 

Enjoys working with livestock 

Decides what is important and then does it 

Buildings are well kept 

Thrifty 

Has the know-how for modem farming 

Well informed about farming 

Spends money wisely 

Keeps his place neat 

Profits by experiences of others 

Thinks things through before taking action 

Among the items that were found to be most characteristic 

of low-ranking farmers, and also least characteristic of high- 

ranking farmers, were the following personal attributes: 

Easy going 

Just a poor manager 

Does not keep good farm records 

Farmstead messy and unkept 

Farms in a haphazard fashion 

Knows about new methods, but uses old ones 

Needs a boss 

Poor training as a boy 

His crops are weedy 

Satisfied with just enough to get by 

Lacks vision 

Slow in getting up-to-date in his farming 
Does not get things done 

The fifteen items that showed the highest correlation between 
rating scores on the operator tind his labor and management earnings 
are listed below in order of degree of correlation: 

1. Not Interested in farming (negative correlation) 

2. Uses limestone when needed 

3. Poor training as a boy (negative correlation) 

4. Makes good investments 

5. Well informed about farming 

6. Satisfied with just enough to get by (negative correlation) 

7. Takes pride in his farm and his work 

8. Uses fertilizers and phosphate 

9. Reads and studies farm publications 

10. Raises hogs on clean ground 

11. Has a love for farm work and farm life 

12. Just a poor manager (negative correlation) 

13. Financially successful 
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14. Industrious 

15. Does not understand farming (negative correlation) 

2, Suggested Teaching Activities and Experiences: 

Introduce this unit by pointing out that people generally 
have farmers classified as good farmers or poor farmers. Have 
the farmer and his wife work together and list under the head- 
ing, "good", all of the things they think of as being character- 
istic of good farmers. Have them list under the heading, "poor , 
all the things they think of as being characteristic of poor farm- 
ers. Point out that these might be attitudes, (how the farmer 
thinks), behavior, (how the farmer acts), or anything else that 

may classify him as good or bad. 

During discussion list the characteristics of good farmers 
in one column on the chalkboard and the characteristics of poor 
farmers in another column. This discussion will be very worth- 
while because families cannot discuss these items without con- 
sciously or unconsciously putting themselves into some of the 
categories. This list may be supplemented by those included 
under subject matter which have not been suggested by families. 

Call attention to the survey done at Illinois correlating 
these attributes of good and poor farmers to earnings. Pass 
out a list of these attributes in order of degree of correlation 
and have each family check any of the items that may apply to 
themselves. A question may be raised as to why keeping records 
is not included in the correlation list. Only families with 
records were included in this study - therefore no correlation 
could be determined. 

Even though- the study on which this unit is based is rather 

old, it does point out the fact that there are differences 
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among farmers In their backgrounds, their attitudes and the 
farming practices carried out. One of the differences n 
brou^t out in this study, perhaps because it is not possible 
to observe, is the selection and combination of livestock and 
crop enterprises. There are many possible conbinations from 
which a farmer can choose. The specific conbination that he 
chooses should be dependent on the resources available and be 
consistent with the personal goals of the farm operator and 
his family. Illustrations of income differences are shown in 

Economic Information keport, K68-6, 1967 mnnesot^Far^^ 
h. Tvne of karmii^ Nodland and Persons, University of 
mnnasota, St. Paul, Minnesota, 1968. The Instructor may wish 
to supplement this unit from the above report or he may wish to 
develop the major part of a lesson unit from the report and sup- 
plement it with the material shown under "subject content" of 

this unit . 

3, References! 

A. Attributes of Good and Bad Farmejg.* 

B, Getting Started in Farming. 

G. 1Q67 Minnesota Farm Bu siness Suimn^ 

D. Vfirm Management Princ iples ^ Budgets^ Plan s* 

tart II - Suggested On-Farm Instruction Activities. 

Review the attributes of good and poor fanners with the 
family. Ask them to estimate their relative standing in the 
group of farms having records analyzed, in regard to income, 
production levels, and enterprise efficiency. Review their 
operation plan for the coming year. Help review their family 
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goals and urge revisions if necessary. Inquire to determine 
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if the family has completed their opening inventory. 
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UNIT III ~ II 

DETERMINING THE MOST PROFITABLE LEVEL OF PRODUCTION 
Teacher Objectives: 



1. To teach families a method 
level of production. 


of determining 


the optimum 


Part I - What Is 


the Most Profitable 


Level of Production? 


1. Subject 


Content : 






A. 


Determining the marginal product with 
and variable labor. 


fixed machinery 


Number of 
Labor Units 




Quantity of 
Product 


Product Per 
Unit of Labor 


Marginal 

Product 


1 




5 


5 


xxxx 


2 




12 


6 


(7) 


3 




21 


7 


(9) 


4 




32 


8 


(11) 


5 




45 


9 


(13) 


6 




60 


10 


(15) 


7 




77 


11 


(17) 


8 




84 


10.5 


(7) 


9 




88 


9.8 


(4) 


10 




90 


9.0 


(2) 


11 




90 


8.2 


(0) 



1) Where is the maximum production per unit of labor? 

2) At what point are costs of production the lowest? 

a) This depends on cost of production. 

b) Probably not at point of maximum production. 
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B. Determining the marginal costs with increasing units 
of labor at $4 per unit and fixed costs of $50. 

Quantity 

of Labor Fixed Total Total Average Marginal Cost 

Units Costs Costs Product Costs of Unit 



1 


50 


54 


5 


10.80 


xxxx 


2 


50 


58 


12 


4.83 


($.57) 


3 


50 


62 


21 


2.59 


($.44) 


4 


50 


66 


32 


2.06 


($.36) 


5 


50 


70 


45 


1.56 


($.30) 


6 


50 


74 


60 


1.23 


($.27) 


7 


50 


78 


77 


1.01 


($.24) 


8 


50 


82 


84 


.97 


($.57) 


9 


50 


86 


88 


.98 


($1.00) 


10 


50 


90 


90 


1.00 


($2.00) 


11 


50 


94 


90 


1.44 


($4.00) 



1) At what point does the operator have the hipest 
profit? 

a) When marginal cost is equal to marginal return. 

b) In agriculture, marginal return is equal to the 
price of the product. 

2) If the price of the product is $1.00, what is the 
most profitable level of production? 

3) If the price is $1.50, what is the most profitable 
level of production? 

4) If the price is $3.00, what is the most profitable 
level of production? 

5) What is the most profitable level of production 
with labor at $6.00 per unit and .... 

a) Price of product $1.00? 

b) Price of product $1.50? 

c) Price of product $2.00? 







C. Determining the most profitable level of grain feeding 
with grain at $2.00 per cwt. and milk at $3.00 per cwt. 



Grain 

Feeding 


Grain 

Cost 


Other 

Cost 


Total 

Cost 


Milk 

Production 


Average Cost 
per 100// 


Marginal 

Cost/$100 


1000// 


($20.00) 


$150 


(X70) 


6000// 


($2.83) 


xxxx 


1500 


($30.00) 


150 


(180) 


7500 


($2.40) 


( .67) 


2000 


($40.00) 


150 


(190) 


8500 


($2.23) 


(1.00) 


2500 


($50.00) 


150 


(200) 


9000 


($2.22) 


(2.00) 


3000 


($60.00) 


150 


(210) 


9300 


($2.25) 


(3.33) 


3500 


($70.00) 


150 


(220) 


9500 


($2.31) 


(5.00) 


4000 


($80.00) 


150 


(230) 


9600 


($2.40) 


(10.00) 



1) What would be the most profitable level of production 
if the price of milk is $4.00? 

2. Suggested Teaching Activities and Experiences; 



Begin this unit by raising the question, "What is the most 
profitable level of production - maximum production per acre or 
production per animal? At the lowest cost per unit of production? 
When the output is greatest per man? When the production is 
greatest per unit of feed?" 

After discussing these questions in a general way, turn to 
problem "a" under "subject content". Have each family determine 
the marginal product for the varying units of labor. From this 
they can determine the optimum production per unit of labor but 
cannot determine the most profitable level without knowing cost. 

Have each family determine the marginal costs with increasing 
units of labor (problem "b"). Discuss the most profitable level 
of production with the price of the product at $1.00, $1.50 and 
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$2.00. Empahsize marginal cost and marginal return, illustrat- 
ing that marginal return and price of the product are equal in 
an agricultural market. 

Have each family determine the total cost, average' cost and 
marginal cost with labor at $6.00 per unit. Discuss the most 
profitable level of production with price at $1.00, $1.50 and 
$ 2 . 00 . 

Have each family work out the average cost of producing 
100 pounds of milk at varying levels of grain feeding (problem 
"c") and the marginal cost of producing 100 pounds of milk. 
Discuss the most profitable level of production (grain feeding) 
with milk at $3.00 per hundredwei^t and milk at $4.00 per 
hundred-wei^t. 

3. References: 

A. Farm Management Workshop . 

B. Farm Management Economics . 

C. Getting Started in Farming . 

D. Farm Management Principles, Budgets, Plans . 

Part II - Suggested On-Farm Instruction Activities. 

Assist in compiling a table of the most profitable level 
of production for one or more of the farm enterprises. Using 
the analysis reports for the previous two years, attempt to 
establish the break-even points for these enterprises. Encour- 
age activity that aids in establishing the rates of marginal 
return by planning demonstrations in crops and livestock. 



UNIT III - III 



SELECTION OF ENTERPRISES 



Teacher Objective: 

1. To begin teaching families how to determine the combination 
of enterprises that will result in the greatest profit. 

2, To illustrate the principle of competitive enterprises and 
to apply the principle to a farm business. 

Part I - How Do We Select the Most Profitable Enterprises? 

1. Subject Content: 

A. Competition for land. 

1) Present cropping program. 



Crop 


Acres 


Yield 


Production 


Price 


Value 


Work Units 


Com (grain) 


65 


90 /Bu. 


5,850 Bu. 


$1.05 


$6,142.50 


35.75 


Com Silage 


31 


11/T. 


341 T. 


7.00 


2,387.00 


24.80 


Oats 


10 


60/Hu. 


600 Bu. 


.60 


360.00 


3.00 


Hay & Pasture 


16 


2.5/T. 


40 T. 


20.00 


800.00 


9.60 


Total 


122 








$9,689.50 


73.15 




2) Alternative 


dropping program. 






Crop 


Acres 


Yield 


Production 


Price 


Value 


Work Units 


Com (grain) 


122 


90 


10,980 


$1.05 $11,529 


67.10 



B. Competition for other resources 



1) Labor 

2) Capital 

a) Buildings 

b) Investment in livestock 

c) Cash costs 

3) Present livestock program 





Bushels 
Com Used 


Total Value 
Produced 


Total 
Feed Cost 


Return 
Over Feed 


Work 

Units 


25 Dairy Cows* 
632 cwt. Hogs 


1,750 


• 

$10,126 


$6,993 


$3,133 


235** 


Produced 


4,001 


13.297 


6,225 


7.072 


76 




5,751 


$23,423 


$13,218 


$10,205 


311 



*Dairy cows and her replacements. 

**9.4 work units assumed for ccw and replacements. 
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4) Alternative livestock program. 



Bushels 
Com Used 


Total Value 
Produced 


Total 
Feed Cost 


Return 
Over Feed 


Work 

Units 


1734 cwt. Hogs 


' '1 ' 








Produced 10,980 


$36,483 


$17,080 


$19,403 


208 


C. Comparison of present and alternative plans. 








Total Value 


Work Units 


Present Plan Crops 


$ 9,689.50 


73 




Present Plan Livestock 


10.205.00 


311 








$19,894.50 


384 




Alternative Plan Crops 


$11,529.00 


67 




Alternative Plan Livestock 


19,403.00 


208 








$30,932.00 


275 




Difference 




+$11,037.50 


-109 





2. Suggested Teaching Activities and Experiences: 

Prepare a handout showing the present and alternative crop 
and livestock programs as well as the comparison of the present 
and alternative plans. Prepare visuals to be used with the over- 
head projector, of these same materials. 

Discuss the economic principle of enterprise combination 
calling attention to independent, competitive, complimentary, 
and supplementary relationships. Point out that only the com- 
petitive relationship is to be emphasized in this lesson. 

Use the data from an actual record from a 1968 farm business 
analysis to show that the crops now being grown are all in com- 
petition for land and in some respects for labor and capital. 
Bring out that the best use of the resource land will be that 
which gives the highest return. During the discussion, it will 
be brought out that costs of production have not been taken into 
account. Point out that a detailed cost of producing crops could 
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be used but that gross return per acre is the best single 
measure of evaluating the potential profit of a cropping 
program. The data shows that the alternative cropping ;• 
program gives over $1,800. more gross return with less labor 
and without the need for machinery for silage, small grain 
and hay production. 

Using the data on present and alternative livestock 
programs show that dairy and hogs are in competition for com, 
buildings, investment in livestock and labor. Under the effi»- 
ciency levels of this farm business, the hog enterprise is 
making the best use of all of these resources. Show how mater- 
ial has been drawn from the analysis report and used as this 
example. Suggest to the families that they can draw similar 
data from their reports to evaluate their own enterprise^. 

Using a visual comparison of present and alternative plans, 
show that the alternative plan gives over $11,000 more adjusted 
gross income with over 100 days less labor. The optimum combin- 
ation of enterprises will be that which gives the highest net 
Income when all resources are considered. A more detailed 
budget would have to be developed to determine the capital needs 

of the alternative enterprise. The cost of making the transition 
( 

Including loss of Income during the transition must also be 
calculated. 

Conclude the lesson by pointing out that a method of com- 
paring enterprise combinations has been explored here and that 
this is only the beginning stages of planning for a possible 
reorganization. 
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3. References: 

A. Farm Management Economics . 

B. Documentation for Farm Business Racord Analysis . 

C. Farm Management Principles , Budgets, Plans^. 

Part II - Suggested On-Farm Instruction Activities: 

Discuss any questions the family has about their analysis 
report. Review the opportunity cost principle as it relates 
to the enterprises on their farm. Examine any plans the family 
has for organizing the business and be prepared to suggest the 
study of feasible alternatives. 
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UNIT III - IV 



WHAT DO TWO YEARS RECORDS MEAN? 

Teacher Objectives: 

1. To teach families the increasing significance of the 
second year's farm business analysis. 

Part I- What Does the Second Year's Record Show? 

1. Subject Content; 

A. Does the second year's record tell more than the first? 

1) Inc’jeased experience makes some records more likely 
to be reliable. 

a) Inventories may be more accurate. 

b) Feed records may be more accurate. 

2) Value of two consecutive year's records 

a) Unusual economic or production pressures may be 
evened out. 

b) Changes may become evident. 

c) Trends will begin to be evident. 

Comparison of Capital Investment 

Operate r-*s Share Jan. 1, 1967 Jan. 1> 1968 Jan. 1, 1969 

Total Livestock 

Crop, Seed & Feed 

Total Power, Machinery 

Land 

Buildings, Fences, etc. 

Total Farm Capital 



Non- Farm Assets 
Dwelling 

Total Assets 



Real Estate Debt 
Chattel Mortgages 
Notes 

Accounts Payable 

Total Liabilities 



Farmers Net Worth 



Gain in Net Worth 



xm 



Comparison of Receipts, Expenses and Income 



1967 



Returns and Net Increases 

Productive Livestock 
Dairy Cattle 
Other Dairy Cattle 
Beef Breeding Cattle 
Feeder Cattle 
Complete Hog Enterprise 
Hog Finishing Enterprise 
Producing Weaning Pigs 
Farm Flock Sheep 
Feeder Lambs 

Chickens (Including Hens & Broilers) 
Turkeys 

Other Productive Livestock 
All Productive Livestock 
Value of Feed Fed to Livestock 
Return Over Feed from Livestock 
Crop, Seed and Feed 
Income from Labor Off the Farm 
Cooperative Patronage Refunds 
Miscellaneous Farm Income 

Total Returns & Net Increases 

Expenses and Net Decreases 

Truck and Auto (Farm Share) 

Tractors and Crop Machinery 
Electricity 
Livestock Equipment 
Buildings, Fences & Tiling 
Bare Land 

Miscellaneous Livestock Expense 
Labor 

Labor Charge for Other Operator(s) 
Property Tax 

General Farm Expense & Telephone 
Interest on Farm Capital 
Interest Paid (From Table 6B) 

Total Expenses & Net Decreases 

Labor Earnings (Whole Farm) 

Labor Earnings (Operator*s Share) 

Return to Capital & Labor 



1968 
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2, Suggested Teaching Activities and Experiences: 

Discuss the increased reliability of inventories and feed 
records. Improvements will result from the experience of doing 
these tasks a second time and perhaps profiting from errors of 
the first year. Having two consecutive years of records also 
tends to even out differences that may have resulted from 
unusual circumstances. Even though the second year's record 
may be more reliable because of increased accuracy, the big 
advantage comes from having two consecutive records and analyses 
of the same items. 

Have each family fill in their figures on the "comparison 
of capital investment" form. There are actually three compar*- 
isons because the beginning inventory of the first year's record 
is also the ending inventory of the previous year. Families may 
wish to make a more detailed study of inventory changes to show 
further trends „ithin the farm capital inventory. 

Have each family fill out the "comparison of receipts, ex- 
penses and income" form. Differences in income and expense items 
should then be discussed. Since some of this information is taken 
from Table //3 and some from 6A and 6B, a good opportunity is afr 
forded to discuss the differences between these two tables and 
Tables 2A and 2B. There is sometimes confusion as to why these 
tables are not the same. It is extremely important for the family 
to understand why it is necessary to consider the whole farm busi- 
ness to evaluate tenure- arrangements and to measure progress of 
the operating family. The "summary of earnings by years" data 
in the farm analysis will be very helpful in determining and 

discussing trends in receipts, expenses and earnings. 
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This unit may be summarized by pointing out that each year 
of analysis becomes more important than the last because of the 
accumulation of data. Next year's analysis will be the begin- 
ning of information upon which to base major reorganization of 
the farm business. 

3. References: 

A. Vocational Agriculture Farm Analysis , Annual Report. 

B. Documentation for Farm Business Analysis . 

Part II - Suggested On-Farm Instruction Activities. 

Look for trends in the farm business. Be alert for consistant 
improvements in production levels and enterprise efficiency. Relate 
the results of two years of analysis to plans the family has for 
organizational change. Help to compile a list of general manage- 
ment practices that need to be reviewed. Have the family check 
their relative position in the group in earnings, production and 
enterprise efficiency against the estimates they made previously. 
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UNIT III - V 

ANALYZING THE CROPPING PROGRAM 
Teacher Objectives: 

1. To teach families how to evaluate their crop yields. 

2. To teach families how to evaluate their crop costs. 

3. To teach families how to evaluate the over-all efficiency 

of their cropping program. 

Part I - How Do Crop Yields Compare With Others and With Last Year? 

1. Subject Content: 

Average Our Farm 
1968 1967 1968 

A. Index of crop yields IQQ 

B. Crop production 

1) Yield of Com (grain) 

2) Yield of Corn(silage) 

3) Yield of Oats 

4) Yield of Wheat ~ 

5) Yield of Alfalfa Hay 

6) Yield of Soybeans 

C. Comparison with other farms in class. 

1) Yield graph of common crops (see attachment). 

a) Supplementary Crop Analysis by Factors, 1968. 

2. Suggested Teaching Activities and Experiences: 

Provide each family with a worksheet to record the crop yield 

index and the raw yields of the common crops in the community. 

Have each family record information from the past two analysis 

reports on this worksheet for an easy comparison with the average 

for this year and their own information for last year. Supply 

each family with a form similar to "Supplementary Crop Analysis - 

By Factors, 1968" and have each mark its own yield levels under 

the appropriate crops and draw connecting lines to form a graph. 

(See attached graph). The recording of this information will 
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Yields > Costs and Returns - Selected Crops - 1968 
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Yields » Costs and Returns - Selected Crops - I968 
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make it easy for each family to see any increase or decrease in 
yields of individual crops and will make it possible for a comr- 
parison of each crop with other class members. Promote some 
discussion relative to the kind of a crop year experienced 
and ask each family to indicate why their yields are up or down 
from the previous year or why they are above or below average. 
Although index of crop yields has been covered in an earlier 
unit, it may be well to review the calculation and meaning of 
the yield index. At this time do not get into a detailed dis- 
cussion of reasons for yield changes since this will be covered 
in Part III of this unit. 

Now is an appropriate time to remind farmers that the 
analysis reports can be used as effective tools in evaluating 
their past decisions. As they review their progress, they 
should make at least a mental list of the dianges they have 
made in their management practices. Reference should be made 
to Unit X of Farm Management II as a reminder that they must 
evaluate their response to analysis information. 

References : 

A. Vocational Agriculture Farm Analysis* Annual Report. 



How Do Crop Costs Compare With Others and With Last Year? 
Siibject Content: 

A. Per acre crop costs. 

Ave rage Our Farm 

1968 1967 1968 



1) Tractor and Crop Machinery 

Expense Per Crop Acre 

2) Fertilizer Cost Per Acre 

3) Crop Chemicals Per Acre 

4) Seed & Other Costs Per Acre 

5) Gas, Oil, Grease Per Acre 

B. Costs of Individual crops per acre 

1) Com for Grain 

a) Fertilizer 

b) Chemicals 

c) Seed & Other 

d) Hired Labor 

e) Custom Work 

Total Supplementary 

f) Power & Crop Machinery 

Expense 

g) Land Cost 

h) Miscellaneous Cost 

Total Allocated Costs 

1) Betum Over Total Csots 

2) Repeat table similar to that used In the com for grain 
example for the other common crops In the community. 

Suggested .Teaching Activities and Experiences: 

Provide the forms suggested under "subject content" and have 
the families fill In the Information as suggested In Part I of this 
unit. Since these figures are taken from Tables 8, 9, and 10 In 
the analysis report. It ml^t be well to point this out when 
Instructions are being given. Refer to the "Documentation" to 
show how power and crop machinery expense per acre Is calculated 
and to show that a residue expense has been set aside for live- 
stock even though these specific costs have not been allocated 
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to livestock. Through discussion, bring out the significance 
and limitations of the various supplementary and allocated 
costs. Even though these families are now in their third year 
of record keeping under this system, it may be well to point 
out the importance of accurate crop expense and custom work 
allocation in the Minnesota Farm Account Book, 

Completion of Part II of this unit will prepare the families 
for a full discussion in Part III. 

3, References: 

A. Vocational Agriculture Farm Analysis ^ Annual Report, 

B. Documentation for Farm Business Analysis . 

C. Using Farm Analysis Information. 

Part III — Evaluating the Over-All Efficiency of the Cropping Program, 

I 

1. Subject Content; 

A, Comparison of Local Area Cropping Programs, 1968 - by Farms, 

B, Comparison of Local Area Cropping Programs, 1968 - by Factors, 

C, Yield Costs and Re tums-S elected Crops - 1968. 

D, Self Evaluation of 1968 Crops, 

1) Were improvements due to; 

a) More favorable weather 

b) Improved yields 

c) Lower machinery costs 

d) Improved fertilizer use 

e) Variety selection 

f) Improved weed control 

g) More suitable tillage 

h) Improved insect control 

2) Poorer results were due to; 

a) Weather 

b) Weeds 

c) Insects 

d) Disease 

e) Poor timing 

f) Other 

3) What are the strongest features of your cropping program? 

4) What are the weakest features of your cropping program? 

5) What changes are planned for this year to take advantage 
of strong points or eliminate weak points? 
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2. Suggested Teaching Activities and Experiences: 

Using a transparency with the overhead projector, show how 
"Comparison of Local Area Cropping Programs-by Farms" can be 
used by each family to compare the various factors of crop pro- 
duction with other families. Show several examples of strong 
and weak cropping program graphs on "Comparison of Local Area 
Cropping Programs-by Factors". This furnishes opportunity to 
discuss strengths and weaknesses of an individual family's crop- 
ping program without revealing the identity of the farm. Any 
individual farm graphs should be used only to illustrate specific 
points and never to embarrass a family or ridicule the practices. 
"Yields, Costs and Pet urns - Selected Crops" may be used in a 
manner similar to the first visual to afford families an oppor- 
tunity to study the results of others which in turn will enable 
them to better evaluate their own business. All three of these 
materials should be used as handouts for the families' future 
reference. 

Have each family complete the self evaluation on a form 
provided. This will be the main tool to bring out discussion 
on the wide variety of variables that enter into the cropping 
program. An analysis of the cropping program as suggested in 
this unit should also stimulate the interest of the families 
in attending any crops enterprise classes to be offered in the 
near future. 

3. References: 

A. Vocational Agriculture Farm Analysis , Annual Report. 

B, Individual Farm Business Record Analysis Reports from the 
local program. 
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C. Faribault Cropping Program, 

D, Documentation for Farm Business Analysis * 

Part IV - Suggested On-Farm Teaching Activities. 

Help evaluate the effect of changes in cropping practices 
on crop production and net return from crops. Review the 
principles of opportunity cost as it affects crop selection. 
Discuss the implementation of new cropping practices and the 
criteria by which the successes of these practices will be 
evaluated. 
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Comparison of Faribault Cropping Programs > 1968 - By Farms 
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98 
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Labor 
Earnings 
Whole Farm 


Net 

Increases 
Crop & Feed 


Crop 

Yield 

Index 


Gross 

Return 

/A. 


Fert. 

Cost 

/A. 


Chem. 

Cost 

/A. 


Seed 
Other 
Cost / a. 


jas j Oil 
grease 
/A. 


Tractor & 
Machinery- 
Cost /a. 


51. 5357 


6545 


87 


72.47 


17.77 


g-.-Sl 


9.59 


2.93 





52. 5322 


4993 




71 


4?. 52 


5.70“ 


1.98 


2.80 


2.16 


i4.5o 


53. 5p4 


1333c 




63 


58.25 


5.61 


4.69 


5735" 


1.34 


15.77 


54. 4&3 


10681 


99^ 


75. ST 




3.68 


5.51 


4.33 


15.29 


55. 3974 


UtBIJ 


75 


51.84 


8.^ 


.71 


4ilB" 


2.46 


19.52 


56. SB7“ 


753? 


76 


W.70 




2.30 


4.74 


2.79 


IiTBs 


57. 367ti 


17748 


97 


66.52 


11.92 


5.23 




2.47 


14.54 


58. 3659 


6732 


97 


66.03 


?.63 


3.55 


2.37 


3.75 


17.59 


59. 3590 


12952 


93, 


74.97 


14.14 


5.32 


STfT 


2.49 


20.00 


60. 3463 


6626 


100 


71. 5S 


13.37 




575T 


4.77 


17.27 


a. 3158 


559B 


86 


62.28 


7,fe 


3T^ 


3743 


3.01 


15728 


2bl2 


^5 


53 


37.79 


5.69 


1.35 


37^ 


1.78 


14768 


63. ~2233" 


12743 


92 


63.42 


5.24 


2.97 


sTtT 


2.59 


10.71 


64. 1630 


19641 


102 


70.52 


9.97 


2.75 




2.19 


iI7o6 


65. 1501 


5330 


§? 


73.99 


16.36 




8.i|2 


7.53 


24.04 


66. 1338 


9512 


_ 83 


52.55 


10.38 


4.47 


4755 


3.03 


IH75I 


67. 1222 


11143 


103 


88.22 


7.9S 


2.32 


475^ 


2.49 


3B755 


66. nib 


6711 


96 


74.36 


2.70 


3.15 


6.60 


3.63 


i3-»p 


59^ 9^~ 


23001 


107 


76.04 


10.93 


4.29 


5.87 


1.23 


11.84 


70. 715 


5526 


62 


40.65 


5.26 


3.82 


iTBIT 


2.54 


H767 


71. 676 


6955 


93 


7g.69 


13.27 


6.75 


7.12 


2.W 


15.50 


72. 35 


7580 


71 


45.48 


9.61 


t4.64 


sTiS" 


.67 


ii7i6 


73. -ife 


3032 


76 


52.26 


3.43 


3.30 


O3 


3.14 


7747 


74. -165 


11667 


92^ 


68.05 


5.32 


5.84 


57w 


2.12 


11.31 


75. -%9 


5935 




46.73 


3.72 


•••• 


I7o6 


2.68 


13.13 


7b. -1407 


20205 


_98 


67.07 


13.54 


nr* 


4.12 


.89 _ 


0.68 


77. -1769 


3264 


53 


4o.19 


i4.75 


8.51 


CTT 


3.61 


22.17 


7(5. -3915 


15B73 


102 


70.86 




5.74 


05' 


?•?? 


19.90 


79.^311 1 


2436 


52 


46.00 


12.84 


U.67 


11.41 


4.66 


30.11 


80. -8331 ! 


Wl 


- 87 


43.51 


7.61 


5.86 


.20 


3.43 


1 iKTit 
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UNIT III - VI 

EVALUATING THE LIVESTOCK PROGEAM 
Teacher Objectives: 

1. To teach families how to study their livestock enterprises and 
make self analysis of them. 

Part I - Studying the Livestock Enterprises. 

1. Subject Content: 

A. How does our dairy enterprise compare with others and 
last year? 

Average Our Farm 
1968 1967 1968 



1) Index of return from dairy cows 100 

2) Index of return from other dair y 100 

3) Index of return from all dairy 100 

4) Dairy cows - Table 12 

a) Average number of cows 

b) Pounds of milk 

c) Pounds of butterfat 

d) Total value produced 

(per cow) 

e) Total value produced (hera) 

f) Protein, salt & mineral 

g) Total concentrates 

h) Legume hay 

i) Silage 

j) Total feed cost 

k) Return over feed cost 

(per cow) 

l) Return over feed cost (herd) 

m) Total supplemental costs 

n) Return over feed and 

supplemental costs 

o) Return for $100 feed fed 

p) Feed cost per cwt. milk 

q) Feed cost per pound of 

butterfat 

r) Pounds milk per pound of 

concentrate 

s) Average price per cwt. 

milk sold 

5) Other dairy cattle - Table 13 

a) Number of head 

b) Net increase in value (head) 

c) Net increase in value (herd) _____ 

d) Pounds of concentrate fed 

e) Total feed cost 

f) Return over feed (head) 

g) Return over feed (herd) 

h) Return for $100 feed fed 
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'verage Our Farm 
1968 1967 1968 



6) All dairy cattle - Table 14 

a) Total value produced 

(per cow) 

b) Total value produced(herd) 

c) Total feed cost (per cow) 

d) Return over feed cost 

(per cow) . 

e) Return over feed cost (herd) 

f) Return over feed and 

supplemental costs 

(per cow) 

g) Return for $100 feed fed 

7) Comparison of dairy enterprises by farms. 

8) Comparison of dairy enterprises by factors. 

a) A high earning herd. 

b) A low earning herd. 

2. Suggested Teaching Activities and Experiences; 

Provide each family with a worksheet and have them fill in 
the information from their analysis reports. Since some of the 
information will be taken from Tables 8, 12, 13, and 14, it may 
be well to suggest a procedure so this will be done in a minimum 
of time. Review the significance of the index of return and use 
the "Documentation" to illustrate how it is calculated. Point 
out that the index does not necessarily show profitability but 
rather how the herd compares with the average. Stress that 
expansion of the herd and efficiency are both reflected in return 
over feed cost for the herd while only increased production or 
efficiency is reflected on the per cow basis. In discussing 
return per $100 feed fed, it should be pointed out that costs 
other than feed must also be considered in determining profit- 
^ility . Illustrating the break-ewn point step-by-step, is an 
easy way to bring in all costs related to the enterprise. 

Use a transparency to show that "Comparison of Dairy Enteif- 
prises - by Farms" enables each family to study and compare its 
herd with all other herds in the class. 
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Using transparencies show graphs of a hi^er earning and a 
low earning dairy herd using "Comparison of Dairy Enterprises-by 
Factors". Have each family graph its own herd on a factors hand- 
out. Although some discussion will be worthwhile at this time, 
the major class discussion should be conducted in Part II of this 
unit. 

3. References ; 

A. Vocational Agriculture Farm Analysis , Individual Families, 
1967 & 1968. 



B. Documentation for Farm Business Analysis, 

C. Farm Management Principles, Budgets, Plans . 



Part 






II - Evaluating the Dairy Enterprise. 
1. Subject Content; 



A. Reasons for Improvement of Dairy Enterprise; 

1) Higher milk price 

2) Higher production 

3) Improved feeding practices _______ 

4) Lower feed costs 

5) Improved roughage 

6) Culling 

7) Improved breeding 

8) Improved herd health 

9) Improved milking practices 

B. What are the strong points in our dairy herd? 

C. What are the weak points in our dairy herd? 

D. What changes are planned for this year or the future to take 
advantage of the strong points and minimize or eliminate the 
weak points? 

2, Suggested Teaching Activities and Experiences; 

Supply each family with a form on which to make the responses 
suggested under "subject content". Invite class discussion on each 



of these factors. This unit provides good opportunity for a class 
discussion on the many problems with which dairymen are faced. 
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During the discussion it would be most worthwhile to illustrate 
points using additional graphs of "Comparison of Dairy Enter- 
prises - by Factors". This teaching device makes it possible to 
discuss real situations without introducing personalities. 

The dairy enterprise has been used in this teaching unit as 
an example. Similar study and comparisons should be developed 
and used for each major livestock enterprise in the community. 

3. References: 

A. Vocational Agriculture Farm Analysis , Annual Report. 

B. Using Farm Analysis Information. 

Part III - Suggested On-Farm Instruction Activities. 

Help evaluate the effect of changes in livestock practices, 
on production levels and net returns. Aid in examining the need 
for changes in the management procedures for livestock. Discuss 
the implementation of new livestock practices and changes in 
organization. Determine the criteria by which changes will be 
evaluated. Inquire to determine if the mid-year crop and feed 
dieck has been completed. 
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UNIT III - VII 



EVALUATING OVERHEAD AND GENERAL FARM COSTS 
Teacher Objectives; 

1. To tea* families how to identify and evaluate overhead and 
general farm costs. 

Part I - The Overhead Costs • 

1. Subject Content: 

A. Land. 

1) Interest on investment. 

2) Taxes . 

B. Buildings, fences, tiling, and other real estate. 

1) Expenses and net decreases. 

2) Interest on investment. 

C. Truck and Auto. 

1) Expenses and net decreases . 

2) Interest on investment. 

D. Tractors and crop machinery. 

1) Expenses and net decreases. 

2) Interest on investment. 

E. Livestock equipment. 

1) Expenses and net decreases .• 

2) Interest on investment. 

F. General farm costs. 

1) Electricity. 

2) Labor. 

3) Taxes . 

4) General farm expenses. 

a) Insurance. 

b) Telephone. 

c) Office and bookkeeping expense. 

d) Other general expense. 

5) Interest 

a) Assumed Interest on farm capital 

b) Interest paid. 
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Comparison of Overhead and General Farm Costs 



Average Our Farm 
1968 1967 1968 



Truck & Auto (Farm Share) 

Tractors & Crop Machinery 

Electricity 

Livestock Equipment 

Building, Fences & Tiling 

Bare Land Value (Table 5) 

Labor 

Property Tax 

General Farm Expense & 

Telephone 

Interest on Farm Capital 

(Table 6) 

Interest Paid (Table 6) 

Cash Rent Paid (Table 6) 

Labor Earnings (Table 6) 

* 

I 

************************************ 



Investment and Cost Comparisons Per Unit 

Average Our Farm 
1968 1967 1968 



Capital Investment Per Worker 
Tractor & Crop Machinery Per 
Work Unit 

Auto & Truck Expense Per 
Work tkiit 

Electricity Per Work Unit 
Building, Fencing, Tiling 
Per Work Unit 

Pother, Machinery, Equipment 
& Building Per Work Unit 
Investment Per Work Unit* 
Tractor & Crop Machinery 
Expense Per Crop Acre 



*Average Farm Capital Divided by Total Work Units. 

2. Suggested Teaching Activities and Experiences: 

Begin class by pointing out that the Minnesota Vo-^Ag analysis 
procedure is providing mote detailed information as the computer 
program becomes more sophisticated* Power /md machinery expenses 
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are allocated to the various crops to give a more complete 
picture. Point out that there are expenses reamining that must 
be carried by the farm business as a whole and that these expenses 
must ultimately be charged against one or more enterprises if one 
is to get a true picture of net profit. 

Although one can get a relative picture of enterprise profit- 
ability without further allocation of costs, it is important to 
have the realization of these additional costs . 

Supply each family with worksheets on which to record the 
information called for under "subject content". Some guidance 
must be provided to help families find this information in the 
past two year’s analysis reports. When this has been completed, 
begin the class discussion. 

Point out that land cost, which is charged against individual 
crops, may be simply interest on bare land value plus land taxes 
and land maintenance expense. A more realistic cost may be cash 
rent value for the land since this return could be realized if the 
land were rented out or additonal land resources would be avail- 
able, at least theoretically, at this cost. Discuss the remaining 
costs emphasizing that some part of the farm business must bear 
these costs. As each item is brought up, point out whether or 
not all or part of the cost has already been allocated to an enter- 
prise. For those costs not allocated to an enterprise, raise the 
question of what enterprise . should bear the cost. Discuss "interest 
on farm capital" and "interest paid", being certain to show the 
relationship between the two. With the high cost of borrowed money, 
some families may have a negative expense of interest on farm capital 
on Table 6A. Illustrate how this is reflected in Return to Capital 



and Family Labor and relate this to the amount of money that is 
available for family living, savings and debt reduction. 

Although it may not be possible to correlate high or low unit 
costs with farm earnings, these items are of significance to the 
individual family. The objective should be to keep these costs 
at a level that will assure maximum income. Other factors being 
equal, the lowest cost per unit of accomplishment should result in 
the highest earnings. A review of the three general questions 
related to investments may be a good conclusion for this unit. 

1. Will it increase profit? 

2. Is it the best use of capital? 

3. Will the profit be fast enough to repay the loan? 

3. References; 

A. Vocational Agriculture Farm Analysis , Annual Report. 

B. Farm Business Management , An Instructor's Guide. 

Part II - Suggested On-Farm Instruction Activities; 

Review ways in which overhead costs for operating the farm 
can be reduced. Discuss the allocation of the overhead costs to 
the various enterprises or groups of enterprises to determine 
liability for paying for these costs. Review plans for changing 
the organization of the business and determine how these changes 
will affect overhead costs; both in total amount and in the dis- 
tribution among enterprises. Examine the possible improvements in 
Income that may occur as a .result of better distribution of capital 
among the various enterprises. 
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UNITS III - VIII, IX AND X 
MAXIMIZING INCOME 

Teacher Objectives: 

1. To teach families how to study their present program, develop 
alternative possibilities of crops and livestock and to develop 
a program to maximize income. 

Part I - Developing the Plan. 

1. Subject Content: 

A. Determining the Normal Crop and Livestock Program. 

B. Evaluating the Present Crop and Livestock Program. 

C. Determining Alternative Crop and Livestock Programs. 

D. Determining Building and Equipment Needs. 

E. Determining Changes in Expenses. 

F. Determining Changes in Income. 

2. Suggested Teaching Activities and Experiences: 

The siibject content of maximizing income falls into three 
natural categories; the present plan, alternative crop and live ' 
stock plans, and changing facilities, expenses and income. 

This is a very comprehensive and diallenglng lesson, which will 
require at least three class meetings to complete. It has been 
identified as three teaching tmits to empahsize the need for con- 
siderable time for its completion. 

These units are not Intended to be the final answer to farm 
reorganization. They are, however, an appropriate place for families 
to begin considering various possibilities of crops and livestock for 
their own situations. Each reorganization study is complicated by 
individual resources, desires, and abilities. These individual 
differences inlake it necessary to work closely with each family on 
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a partial substitution budget to determine more reliable income 
possibilities. When doing this task, home farm production infor- 
mation will be taken from the farm analysis records and applied 
to the alternative budgets. The stibstitution budget demands such 
individualized treatment that it does not lend itself well to 
completion in large ’groups or classroom situations. It, however, 
will be one of the most worthwhile accomplishments on, farm visits. 

The Farm Organization and Income Possibility Worksheets sug- 
gested here Illustrate many of the principles that can be applied 
to an individualized substitution budget. The worksheets can be 
used effectively in the classroom to introduce families to the 
processes of making alternative farm plans. It has the advantage 
of rapid, though sometimes misleading, conclusions. Calculations 
move along fast enou^ to hold interest and raise many questions 
whldi can be answered by a more complete study. 

Supply each family with worksheets similar to those included 
with this unit. Using transparencies with the overhead projector, 
use a sample farm to illustrate the step-by-step procedure of de- 
ermlnlng first the normal crop and livestock program followed by 
’alternative plans //I, #2, and //3. Have each family complete on 
worksheet //I, its normal crop and livestock program using infor- 
mation from its own analysis report. A handout of supplementary 
information relating to prices, expected gains and other costs 
should be prepared to supply information not available from the 
analysis reports. After the completion of this section, invite 
class discussion related to the normal plan. 

I 

The second class session should begin with a discussion of 
the objectives of alternative plans. The approach to this kind 
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of reorganization plan is to develop the most profitable cropping 
program within the limits of acceptable soil conservation prac- 
tices. Reference should be made to Unit III for a review of the 
factors which may affect the most profitable combination of enter- 
prises. This should be followed by a livestock plan in which 
roughage consuming livestock is planned to use the available 
roughages and concentrate consuming enterprises are added to the 
limits of available feed supply. Alternative plans //!» //2, and 
//3 should- be completed during the second class meeting. After 
each step is completed an open class discussion should be invited 
and the objectives of the next step clarified. 

Worksheet //4 will be completed during the third meeting. 
Considerable time should be spent discussing the planning and 
calculation of expenses brought about by the alternative enter- 
prise plans. Guidelines for building and equipment needs should 
be made available by the instructor a'ud several references should 
be available for the class members \ise. 

Some caution should be exercised in the use of Units VIII* 

IX and X. Care should be taken to discourage families from con- 
cluding that they have arrived at a practical reorganization! plan 
for their farm. Any reorganization to be undertaken by a family 
should be preceded with much study and consultation. Such study 
can best be done with families during individual on-farm instruct- 
tlon . 

3. References: 

A. Vocational Agriculture Farm Analysis . Annual Report. 

B. Farm Management Principles. Budgets, Plans . 

C. Farm Management Economics. 
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D, Planning Production for Desired Fam Earnings , 

E, Modem Concepts of Farm Madilnery Management. 

F, Planning Grain- Feed Handling , 

G, Midwest Farm Planning Manual * 

Part II - Suggested On-Farm Instruction Activities. 

If a family Is Interested In examining alternative business 
organization schemes, help to compile the data necessary to assess 
the feasibility of each scheme. Using analysis data from the farm, 
project the costs and returns from the alternative organization 
plans. Be prepared to assist In determining capital needs and 
the return on capital Investment that may be expected. Examine 
credit sources for needed capital and feasible repayment plans. 

It Is the job of the Instructor during these planning stages to 
assist with gathering and assembling data for evaluation of the 
alternatives but he must remain cognizant of the effect that 
changing a segment of the business through reorganization will 
have on the entire business operation. 
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Alt.#2 Effect of Improved Organizational Efficiency on Income 

1 . Medium to Large Farm 

A. Select the highest return cropping program and convert feed crops to hay and corn 
equivalents; cash crops to gross sales. 



Equivalent Labor Hours 

Crops Acres Yield Total Factor or sales Per Acre Total 

Feed Crops 

Hay and T. Past. = 

Pasture, perm = ] xxx xxx 

Silage -f- 3 



Corn 

Oats 

Barley 

Cash Crops (Operator’s Sales) 

Soybeans 

Wheat 



Total hay equiv. 



-t2 

X .75 

Total corn equiv. 

Units Price Value 



TOTAL xxxxx xxxxx xxxxx xxxxx xxxxx 



B. Balance the crop and livestock program using average feed requirements shown on page 6. 

1. Above hay equivalents will feed (number) of (dairy cows, etc.) 

2. The livestock in B, 1 would require hov/ many bushels of corn equiv. ? . 

3. The amount of corn equiv. left for other livestock = . 

4. The number of hogs or hens that could be handled = . 

(consider feed, labor, facilities) 

5. Corn equiv. left for sale if any = x $ . 

C. Summarize the results 

Opei’ator^s Sales Lab'^or Hours 

Livestock No. Unit Prod. Units Price Value Unit Total 



Total livestock xxx 

Corn equiv. sales xxx 

Cash crop sales xxx 

Total crops & Ivstk. (transfer 



xxx 


xxx 


xxx 


xxx 


xxx 


xxx 


xxx 


xxx 


xxx 


xxx 


xxx 


xxx 



total sales to page ^) 



xxx 




2. Small Farm - Select the highest return per acre livestock enterprises 

A. If highest return enterprise is a grain - consuming one, follow steps under 1. above. 

B. If highest return enterprise is dairy; 

1. Select number of cows desired and calculate hay equiv. and corn equiv. needed. 

2. Determine whether acreage is sufficient to at least supply roughage needs. 

3. Increase or decrease livestock numbers till desired balance is reached. 

4. Consider purchasing additional grain if needed to obtain desired volume. 
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Alt #3 Effect of Acreage E:.pansion On Income 



A, Select the highest return cropping program and convert feed crops to hay and corn 
equivalents; cash crops to gross sales. 
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B. Balance the crop and livestock program using average feed requirements shown below. 

1« Above hay equivalents will feed (number) of (dairy cows, etc.) 

2, The livestock in B, 1 would require how many bushels of corn equiv. ? . 

3, The amount of corn equiv. left for other livestock = , 

4, The number of hogs or hens that could be handled = . 

(consider feed, labor, facilities) 

5, Corn equiv. left for sale if any = x $ . 

C, Summarize the results 
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Farm Income and Expenses 

Normal 

or 

» Average Alt, _#1 

Total Farm Expenses 

Livestock purchased for resale 
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UNIT III - XI 



FABMSTEADS, BUILDINGS, MATERIALS HANDLING 
Teacher Objectives: 

1. To teach the principles of efficient farmstead arrangements. 

2. To make families aware of the intense need for detailed planning 
before investments in buildings and materials handling systems. 

Part I - Planning An Efficient Farmstead. 

1. Subject Content: 

A. Purpose of farm buildings. 

1) An important farm resource - the production plant. 

2) Each building a segment of the production system. 

3) Protects machinery, crops, livestock and supplies. 

4) Saves labor and time. 

5) Provide a safe and healthful environment. 

6) Furnish attractive setting for the farm home. 

B. Justification of farm buildings. 

1) Must contribute to hi^er net income. 

a) Provide environment for the efficient use of feed. 

b) Provide for the efficient use of labor. 

C. Arrangement of farm buildings. 

1) Locate farm buildings away from residence. 

a) Away from prevailing winds to minimize odors and 
flies. 

b) At least 100 to 150 feet from residence to livestock. 

2) Space major buildings apart to reduce fire hazard. 

3) Arrange for efficient movemtent of livestock. 

4) Arrange for an efficient flow of crops and feed. 

5) Space buildings for convenient access to fields and 
pastures. 

6) Locate buildings, lots, drains and wells to prevent 
contamination of water supply. 

7) Place shelterbelt on north and west sides of farmstead. 

8) The farm court should be 100 feet or more in its smallest 
dimension. 

9) Machine shed should be convenient to residence and to 
field lanes. 

10) Consider noise nuisance when placing large fans and 
motors. 

Provide all weather service road to livestock area and 
feed processing centers. 
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D. Special considerations. 

1) Plan the centers of operation. 

a) The machinery storage and service center. 

b) Feed storage and processing center. 

c) Separate livestock centers. 

2) Plan materials handling in detail. 

a) Provide for organized material flow. 

b) Think and plan in terms of a system not individual 
units. 

E. Types of buildings to consider. 

1) Simple but substantial structures. 

2) As flexible as possible for future changes or expansion 

without losing efficiency in present use. 

3) Mechanized or adaptable to mechanized materials handling. 

4) Insulated and ventilated for year around use. 

5) Attractive or inconspicuous in appearance. 

Suggested Teaching Activities and Experiences: 

Discuss the material outlined under "subject content". 

Systems should be the emphasis in this unit. As farms become 
larger and the output per man Increases it becomes more important 
to think of the entire farmstead as a production plant with each 
production center organized to coordinate with the other producr 
tion centers. Promote discussion from the class on their own 
farmsteads. Since most families have not been involved in the 
original layout of their own farmsteads, they will be free with 
their discussion of problems to consider. Buildings crowded to- 
gether, no room for expansion, poor drainage, no room for a 
shelterbelt, too far from feed to livestock, will be a few of the 
of the comments offered. This will provide the mood and setting 
for this unit. Stress that every building, over its period of 
useful life, must pay its own way through savings or production. 
Using overlays on the overhead projector or a flannel graph, the 
instructor should show an ideal building arrangement. The relation- 
ship among parts of the farmstead can be illustrated with a 
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diagram showing the major movements of materials about the 



farmstead. 



The Instructor may wish to prepare a checklist for each 
family to use In evaluating Its own farmstead arrangement. A 
good checklist of this kind Is found on pages 135-137 of Getting 



Started In Farming . 

Have each family draw up the present farmstead arrangement 
to approximate scale. Have them temporarily sketch In buildings 
which they plan In the near future. This job should be complet- 
ed at home so the distance and locations will be relatively 



accurate. A farm visit may be used to assist the family In 
completing this task. The farmstead arrangement plan will be 
used: to help determine building locations In the future. 

The farm building unit may generate Interest In some specific 
area of the farmstead. Planning the grain-feed handling system 
Is an area of high Interest at this time. and could well take up 



entire class period. 



3. References: 



A. Midwest Farm Planning Manual . 

B. Planning Grain- Feed Handling . 

C. Farm Management Principles, Budgets , Plans . 

D. Getting Started In Fanning . 

Part II - Suggested On-Farm Instruction Activities; 

Review plans for buildings and improvements 



Discuss the 



checklist used in the class. Aid the family in preparing or 



Improving the diagram of their farm building layout. Relate the 
building arrangement to the planned business organization. If 
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n6C6Ssar}f» S6cur6 th6 S6rvic6s of a. spacialist to assist in 
planning any changes in the building arrangement. 





















UNIT III - Xli 

PLANNING TRANSITIONAL STAGES 
Teacher Objectives: 

1. To furnish background Information for transitional plans 
of farm reorganization. 

Part I - Making Plans for Changes in the Farm Business. 

1. Subject Content: 

A. When to make adjustment in the farm business. 

1) Major adjustments seldom and sparingly. 

2) Minor adjustments continually. 

B. Basis for making adjustments. 

1) After complete plans and budgets. 

2) On basis of ?recent records analysis. 

C. Transitional problems. 

1) What will be the effect on Income? 

2) What buildings will be needed? 

3) What equipment will be needed? 

4) What capital will be needed? 

5) How will labor requirements change? 

a) Amount. 

b) Distribution. 

6) How long will the transition take? 

7) When is the best time to begin the change? 

8) Where can I go for needed help and information? 

2. Suggested Teadilng Activities and Experiences: 

When a farm family decides to make major changes in the 
organization of the crop and livestock program, it brings on 
many new possibilities and problems. Because of the nature of 
the whole farm business, It Is not possible to discontinue one 
enterprise and immediately .begin with another in its place. 
Buildings, equipment, feed, labor and management skills will 
need to be adjusted or added* All of the Intermediate steps 
in making the changes should be carefully planned. Becatise 
transitional stages will be different in every reorganization. 
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it is very difficult to find a tried procedure to follow. 
References even relating to this area of planning are both 
very general and very sketchy. A group discussion on the 
questions raised in the subject content outline will make the 
families aware of the need for searching out the information 
that is needed. This discussion may also raise other questions 
that have not been apparent to this writer. Transitional plan- 
ning will require many farm visits before the reorganization, 
during the reorganization and after the change-over has been 
completed. 

3. References: 

A. Farm Management Economics ^ 

B. Midwest Farm Planning Manxial . 

C. Farm Management Principles, Budgets, Plans . 

II - Suggested On-Farm Instruction Activities. 

If the family is planning a major change in business 
organization, assist them in drawing up a plan for business 
operation during the transition. Be alert to the need for 
planning income for family living during any reduced income 
period of the transition. With the aid of analysis reports, 
help determine what these needs are. Be prepared to aid in 
securing the counsel of specialists while planning for and 
during the transition to a different business organization. 

It would be worthwhile for .instructors to review the decision 
making process to remind themselves of those steps for which 
they have little or no responsibility. Inquire to determine 
if any assistance is needed in closing the record for analysis. 
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CHAPTER VIII 
POSTSCRIPT 

The tremendous technological revolution in agriculture over the 
past two decades has intensified the problems of the farm family. 

Adult instruction in agriculture over this pc'riod of time has contri- 
buted materially to farming and to farm life. It is evident, however, 
that the values of adult farmer instruction lie more in their potential 
than in the com t rib ut ions thus far. 

This program of instruction has been set up with core material 
in farm management classes which progress from beginning farm records 
through the farm business analysis toward farm reorganization. One 
of the strengths of this program is the involvement of the farm 
operator and his wife in a serious study of the home farm business. 

This farm management core should be supported by intensive units in 
mechanized farming and individual enterprises during each of the years 
of instruction. The entire program is strengthened by planned farm 
visits which will serve to Individualize the instruction. 

Farm management in the public schools is Intended to be a year 
around continuing program with more empahsis on "what to do" and "why" 
than "how to do it." The analysis centers at the area vocational-technical 
schools become a vital part of the total program, not only in the mechanics 
of analyzing the completed farm record but also in the interpretation of 
the analysis reports. 

Vocational agriculture Instructors must continually develop new 
materials for use in group and individual instruction. Preparation of 
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these materials often requires more information than is readily avail- 
able in the local vocational agriculture department. Agriculture co- 
ordinators in the area vocational— tedinical schools* researchers at the 
universities* brandli experiment stations and commercial firms must remain 
alert to the needs for reliable Inforjiatlon to be used in the management 
education program. Management is primarily a decision process. Sound 
decisions are dependent upon good Information. 

Vocational agriculture Instructors in other states who use the "arm 
management approadi to adult education should find this course of study 
of Interest. While the farm record book in use and the business analysis 
may be slightly different, the method of instructing families interested 
in studying their own business should not be much different. 

Tha authors believe that a strong America, is dependent upon a 
vigorous and productive agricultural sector. This course of study is 
designed to help educators build fttrength and vigor in the farm btisinesses 
of rural America. 
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